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AD times : as there are and good times as there used to be form: 
| the major subjects of conversation.. Rarely is a magazine pub- 
lished or a public address delivered without some reference to the ills: . 
_ of our economic or public life. . Of course, we Americans have always’ 
- been critical:of our government; and -we have not been altogether . 
pleased with our manufactures, our agriculture, or our business. But ~ 
at the present moment we are more than critical; we are frankly be- 


_ . wildered.. We have seen the stock market cascade downward, prices — 


fall sharply, production decline, factories close, dividends passed, and . 
consumption restricted. Fortunes have been destroyed. Savings of 
a lifetime have been swept away. Millions are out of work. | 
In the Golden Age of Coolidge; economists pronounced prosperity 
“to be permanent. . Panics were supposed to be a thing of ‘the ‘past. — 
: - The Federal Reserve Act, giving a’ flexible currency, had supposedly 
_ prevented ‘ “tight money” ;.and scarcity, deemed the chief cause of. - 


. - distress, had been changed into plenty as a result of the advances-". .:- ... 
in technology, quantity production, and scientific agriculture. ‘Never: © 


_. theless: the depression came upon us; and the questions of the hour: 
are Why did it come? and. What can be done to prevent the repetition, 


of similar catastrophes in the future? 





It requires a depression to make us realize how far frein completely 


* This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of ‘Teachers College for the Academic Year: - 
' Enditig June, 1932. The section devated to a. review of the college administration for the last five 
- years is Sane on. pages 247-251. 
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successful ‘has been the battle for social justice. From earliest times 
man has been struggling to. gain the day when the good things ‘of life © 
- and the bad would be more equally. distributed; when a man’s ‘work, 
his opportunity, his position, and his services would be proportionate 
_. to his individual character, ability, and zeal rather. than due to acci- 
dent of birth or to luck. In the. pessimism of the moment, however, 


_’ we must not ignore the gains that have been made. 


If in imagination we were to step back into medieval England, we - 
- should see real social injustice.. Here and there, inaccessible upon the. . 


hilltops or within the swamps, are the castles of the nobles. Behind ~ 
‘the gates and walls of the small cities are the beginnings of centers.of © 


commerce and industry. “Marauders sweep the plains. . Luxuries. are 
confined to the few, and the mass of mankind ekes out a slender exist- 


- lence in servitude. In fact there is a constant economic situation worse 


‘than a modern. depression, and a panic comes with the onset of a - 
robber baron who not only : steals the noarcing of a lifetime but often — 
takes life itself. | - 
~ In those days there were a few thoughtful people here and there, 
sensitive to the ills of society, who advocated measures for their cure. 


By one sort of historical interpretation three groups of these thinkers . 
can be distinguished, each of which advanced.a plan for the achieve- 


- ment of social justice, to be followed down to the present day. There 
was the plan for. changing feudalism and autocracy into democracy, — 


the: plan for substituting plenty for scarcity, and the plan for replacing 


' government control. and operation of commerce and , industry by 
laissez-faire. . ) 
. ‘Early: aendihain primers ased to contain the quotation; “When: 
- Adam delved and. Eve span, Who was then the gentleman ?”’. This 
came from an old ‘itinerant priest, John Ball by name, who, along 
with Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, led the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. 
According to Froissart he would assemble the people “after masse”’ 
and talk to them upon the injustices of the times. The account is as. 


a follows: 





A ye good people, the maters. gothe: nat wall to passe in. Englende, nor shall § 
‘nat do tyll euery thyng be comon; and that there be no villayns nor genty lmen, 


but that we may be all vnyed toguyder, and that the lordes be na greatter maisters. . 4 
_ than we be. What haue we deserued, or why shulde we be kept thus in seruage? | 
We be all come fro one father and one mother, Adam and.Eue; wherby can | 
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; one say or ¢chewe that they be gretter lordes than we be? sauynge fe that they 


“cause vs to wyn and labour, for. that they dispende ; they ar clothed in veluet and ’ 


chamlet furred with grise, and we be vestured with pore clothe; they haue their 


oe wynes, spyces, and good breed, and we haue the drawyng out of the chaffe, and * 


drinke water; they dw ell in. fayre houses, and we haue the payne and traueyle, 


'* rayne, and w ynde in the feldes; and by that that cometh of our. labours they kepe. 





and maynteyne their estates: we be called their bondmen, and without we do 
' redilye them seruyce, we be beaten,-and we haue no souerayne to whom we may . 
coplayne, nor that wyll here vs nor do:.vs: right. Lette vs go to the kyng, he is 
-yonge, and shewe hym what seruage we be in, and shewe him howe we wyll 


_haue it-otherwyse, or els we wyll prouyde vs of some remedy ; and if we go ‘to- 


gyder, all manner of people that be nowe in any: bondage wyll followe vs, to 
thentent to be made fre; and whan the ky ng seyth ys, we shall haue some remedy, 
outher by fayrniesse or otherwyse. This John. Wall* sayd. on sondayes whan the 
‘people issued out of the churches inthe vyllages ; wherfore many of the meane 
people loued him, and suche as entended to no goodnesse sayde howe he sayd | 
trouth ; and so they wolde murmure one-with another in the feldes and in the © 


_ wayes as they went togy der, affermyng howe — Wall* sayd trouthe. 
* Ball. 


ba Lord Berner’s Froissart, cap. coclxxxi, ed. 1812, wal. I, pp. 640-641. 


One likes to think of John Ball viewing, from some remote height, 
the course. of subsequent history:. He would have reveled in the . 
breakdown of feudalism, in the rise of the common man, in the de-- 
velopment of parliamentary. government, in the formation of the Con-- 

stitution of the United States, in the growth of the American school” 
¥ system, and in the postwar developments in many countriés of Europe. 
He would have rejoiced to see this part of the battle so.nearly won. 

‘In-a similar way there must have been early thinkers, like Francis. 
Bacon in later times, who saw in poverty the real ‘obstacle to social | 
justice. Privilege could not but ‘be restricted when there was not 
enough to go round. When we reread the New Atlantis from this 
point of view, we note that there were no hungry, no unclad, no un- 
_ sheltered. people. They dwelt amidst peace and plenty. They were. - 
» happy. Bacon's vague treatment of the government of his Utopia | 
was his way of saying that social. justice would prevail just'as soon 
as man could control his environment. W hat keen satisfaction would | 
Bacon have enjoyed in the achievements of the microbe hunters.and 
hunger fighters, the inventors, ‘technologists, and scientists who have Y- 
brought mankind to an economy of plenty! | 









-. of men. The sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting 


. According: to the system of natural liberty, the. sovereign has only three duties. 
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The battle for laissez-faire should have special interest for Ameri- 
cans at present. It is of course well known to historians and econ- 
omists, but unfortunately too rarely mentioned in these days when it | 
‘is fashionable to advocate national planning and government. economic 
control, that there was once.a time when the prosecution of a business | 
or the development of trade depended upon the approval, if not the 
‘assistance:or codperation, of the ruling power. The course of history 

is thronged with illustrations of government direction and operation: 
of industry, of regulation. of wages,’ of control. of prices,” of restric- 
tion of output,’ of stimulation of trade,’ of limitation of occupational 
choice;® and of minute regulation of manufacture®; and there have 
‘been in many countries of the world long periods when most of the || 
people lived in times of depression because their opportunity for self- |. 
support was restricted by prince, baron, guild, or mistery. We must’ 
not be deceived by the simplicity or the naturalness of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire. -Unless one knows, One is likely: to think that it is the’ 
only system of government relation to industry that there has ever — 
‘been. -But we must remember that the: following statement from 
Adam Smith came as.the climax to his whole argument, and that the: 
achievement of this position was a great victory. 


All systems ie of preference or of restraint,. therefore being thus ctnaphetaly . 
- taken away,.the obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes itself 
-of its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, 
. is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest his own way, and to bring both 
his industry and capital into competition with those of: any other man, or order. 


to perform which he must always be exposed to. innumerable delusions, and for 
the proper performance’ of which no human wisdom or knowledge could ever | 
be sufficient; the duty of superintending the industry of private people, ‘and: of 
' directing it towards the employments. most suitable to the interest of the society. 


to attend to; three duties:of great importance, indeed, but plain and. intelligible 
to common understandings: first, the duty - of protecting the society from the 


- 2 Ashley, W. J., An Introduction to English Econamic bases and | Theory, Pt. I, p. 193, London, 
1888; Pt. II, p. 106, 7th Ed., London, 1912. 
*Jbid., Pt. I, pp. 182, 187, 190, 1915 Pt. II, p. ote. 
-* Ibid., Pt. 11, p. 234. ; 
. *ITbid., Pt. TI, p. 199. 
* Ibid., Pt. I, p. go; Pt. II, p. 160. 
* Ibid., Pt. il, p- 228. — : 
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violence and :i -invasion e edie independent i societies ; secondly, . . . the duty of . 
; establishing ar exact ‘administration of justice ; and thirdly, the duty of erecting 
~ and: maintaining certain public works and ‘certain public institutions, which it 
_ can never be for the interest of any individual, or r small number of individuals, 
to erect and | maintain. . a ae 


"When. our economists ‘talk - of. scrapping laissez-faire, let: us re-: 
member that it is so new. that it has ‘hardly been tried; and when we. 
‘listen to’ advocates of. national planning and government control of. - 
‘industry, we should do well to remember that in one form or another — 
this was once common practice and that social injustice was the result. 
» It is interesting to note that the achievement of each of these three: 
‘plans for social. justice has been dependent upon widespread. popular 


. education—using the term education, not for schooling alone, but in | 


_ ‘its broadest sense.. Democracy can be achieved only when people are 
. enlightened; and most. of the injustices and inequalities found in 

_societies most closely approximating democracy canbe attributed to 

failures in the education of the-people rather than to defects in the in-- 
stitution itself. It is obvious that the reign of science depends upon edu- . 
-cation.: Universities and research institutes alone would be powerless 
unless the people were sufficiently educated to put. the: results of re- 
search into practice. Similarly, a fair test of laissez-faire awaits the - 
_ day. when, in all countries of the world, the people will have knowl- i 
edge sufficient to appreciate their own best interests. | 


But the seekers of social justice have not reached their goal. ‘Just 6 ee 


as mountain climbers see what they think to be ‘the summit looming - 
before them and then discover another height towering beyond, and. 


yet another, so the strugglers for social justice have not reached the ~— 


peak. We have come so near to democracy that in great: measure - 


"_- we have security of life and property; we stand. measurably equal be- 





fore the law; if we will but speak, we have equal voice in the affairs 
of government; and, more nearly than in any time past, our children 
have an equal chance. As a result of scientific ‘and technological ad- 
‘vance we have progressed: from ‘an- economy of scarcity to one of — 
plenty.. We are operating upon the mani d of laissez-faire and our - 
eresrineat is as yet within bounds. was 

_ Nevertheless something is: wrong. Even i in prosperous days, but 
plainly to be noted in the depression, social injustice lies round about 

* Smith, Adam, The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Chap. a . 
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} us. We have nenséd democracy, but. we see the plight of the poor. 
In the midst of. plenty, we have starvation. We proceed upon the 





. ‘the bribe giver still stand in the way. We have mastered our environ-. 





' ment; what we cannot control is ourselves. Acquisitiveness and selfish-.° “} 


| 
} 
a theory. of laissez-faire, but the racketeer, the corrupt politician, and 


ness, primarily responsible. for the depression, have. almost accom- 
plished our undoing. © . Se i ce, | 
_ Now that we look back, it is » plaiady to be-seen n why v we have de- 
parted so far from the medieval ideal of a-fair price and a just wage,* 
why self-seeking. and. self-interest have become intensified in ‘modern 
times.. When we lived in an economy of scarcity there was an in- 
sufficiency of the world’s goods, and he. who failed to grasp probably 
_ perished. The growth of democracy and the achievement of laissez- 
faire have tended to accentuate this trait. When family status deter- 
“mined position in the world, the good citizen had merely acceptably 
_ to fill his appointed place. “When government monopolized industry - 
and commerce, there was no premium placed upon competition... But. 
hi democracy gives opportunities for personal advance... Every daughter 
v “>>. . is a.Cinderella, every son a possible Lincoln or Pasteur. The race 
; ~ - of life-has started: The motto is “Onward and Upward.” In all 
our. activities we are in the midst of a struggle.. We must push. We. 
‘must compete. We must leave no stone unturned. We must surpass.. 
_ Democracy, laissez-faire, and scientific advance—all three would 
_ have been impossible without the tremendous efforts put forth by men 
and women actuated by motives of self-interest... But what was once 
a virtue has become a vice; generosity has become buried in the quest. 
for personal gain, and public spirit, in acquisitiveness. 
q Thus we Americans are faced with a curious dilemma. We have 
>... > + neared the peak of social justice by advancing toward democracy, by. 
, - developing laissez-faire, and by building an economy of plenty. Each. 
of these has tended to intensify the self-interest of the individual-to : 
. _. such an extent, as seen in: the present. depression, that it endangers 
aie: :  . ie permanence. of the social gains which have been made. - Walter 
~ Lippmann says, 


ha —— do not have the wisdom and disinterestedness to manage. with any assur- 
‘-ance the volume of credit which determines the rhythm of the economic enter- 


CAghley, W. J., op. cit., Pt. I, p. 139. Trocltech, Ernst, The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, Vol. I, pp. 319-20, New learn 1931. 
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prise: We :do. not have the wisdom ‘and disinterestedness to make the world: 
_ secure against war.. We do not. have the wisdom and disinterestedness to plan 
and. arrange the growth of our cities or the future of agriculture or the balance 


 -. between n agriculture and industry. 


The r next plan for the achievement Pi social justice. must solve the . . 
» problems arising from the lack of wisdom and disinterestedness wera 
our people to-day. - : 

. There is, of course, one time- e-honored method of dealing: with i ignor- ; 
ance and selfishness, namely, to. restrict. the liberty of the individual - . 
so that he cannot act as he desires. A dictator could take: over the. 
government; devise a five- or ten-year. plan; and, by might of military 
power, limit production; order. occupational distribution; and deter- 
mine the hours, wages, and opportunities for labor and the prices of 
the products. He could be philosopher and king, or, under .a technoc- 
~~ racy, he could be economist or engineer and king: Such an autocratic 
check on selfishness would be successful for a time, as long as good men 

were in power, but the future would hold the certainty. of degenera- 
~ tion into conditions worse than those which existed before. ' an 
‘The other method of dealing with ignorance and selfishness is to 


-. work from within by means of education; to secure wisdom and dis- 


‘interestedness through the molding of the minds of the young. Wis- 
dom is the goal of all education. ‘It is the delight of scholars. The 
man who is truly wise thinks little of self; anid his taste for the good 
and his choices of’ the worth-while guide him steadily. Too much 
borrowing, too much gambling, ‘too much manufacturing, too. much 
search for gain caused the depression; but there can be no ov ersupply . 
of philosophy or art, of. poetry or drama; nor can there be sveryee- 
duction of knowledge or of good works. _ 

The trouble with wisdom is that it is so difficult to achieve that only 


a very few. persons in any one generation may be said to acquire it. . 





It is fortunate, therefore, that while disinterestedness flows. from 
wisdom, it is possible to achieve the former-without the latter. It was | 


- not wisdom. alone that built the cathedral at Chartres; it was not. °- 


- wisdom alone that carried. Livingstone into darkest Africa; it was not | 
wisdom alone that enabled Washington and. his handful of troops to | 

stand off the enemy for eight long years. Whether based in part upon 
wisdom ¢ or not, the moving. force was a tremendous interest in some- 
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thing beyond self; and interest of this sort, unlike wisdom, has time 


... ‘and again pervaded whole populations. 


The supreme problem for American education, is to discover the 
constituents of this kind of interest, to learn how to adapt it to modern 





conditions, and to discover the educational milieu most favorable for . . 


its inspiration in an entire people. May it.not be possible for a mod-. | 
- “ern society to turn all its agencies for research and learning to this 
. task? There is the opportunity to learn what makes men work and 
- do and dare; to explain the enthusiasms of the victorious army, the 
_ miracle at Chartres, or Bourges, or Rheims;.the personal sacrifice. 


- - of the missionaries; the spirit of Booker T. Washington or Armstrong 


or Frissell or Wallace Buttrick, or of thousands ‘of public servants * 
who loved their fellow men and by their love inspired them. Some 
will say that we need a return to the old religion; others, a. revival 
of the patriotism of our fathers; others, a development of the idea’ 


of public responsibility ; and still others, a growth of the spirit of EP 


service. 

So the seekers for wnciid justice find themselves at the start of an- 
other journey.. They have toiled along the road toward democracy. 3 
They have climbed the heights of plenty. They are arriving at the — 


_ destination ‘of laissez-faire. The motives that brought them along -. 


this journey, based on-self-interest and self- seeking, set free in this 
_ new world are ‘about to destroy all the gains that have been made. 
~The forked roads lie ahead. Down one branch lies the planned civili- 
zation: autocratically arranged to curb the self-interest of ignorant 
men. Down the other lies democracy, hoping to achieve the same 
results by education.. Which road will America take? | 
- Until this question is answered, we ‘cannot plan a system of educa- 
tion suited to the needs of society, nor can we properly train the teach- 


ers that the future will need.. So long as democracy—political, social, 





and economic—is our goal, we know that education must be universal, 
that opportunity must be equal for all, that the citizens of the future 
must be capable of meeting the situations of life upon the plane. of 
reason, that our leaders must be selected upon a merit basis from 
~ every walk of. life, and that reforms and changes of policy must 
emerge from the people themselves and not be handed. down by dic- . 
tate of higher authority. Our people must be alert, questioning, and 
fearful of oppression. However, if it is decided that an economic 
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' autocracy, or a technocracy; i is the. aly solution to our r ills, and. that. 
social justice in the machine age can come only from this form of gov- _ 


ernment, then schoolmasters have an altogether different task. Edu-. 


cation for all will be restricted to provision of the elements common 
_. to the general vocations and most needed in the usual walks of life. 
~ Special opportunities will be reserved for the few. The great mass of 


|. the people will be taught to follow,.to comply with orders, cheerfully 
to do as-directed. Subservience aad obedience will be the goal.- °.— 





Technocrats will map the course. The people. must follow. A _ 


technocracy will demand one type: of: citizen; a democracy quite an- | 


'. other; and upon the choice that America must’ make in its- advance” 
toward social justice will depend our attitude toward who shall teach, 

~~ whom, what and how we teach, what shall be the life of the school, 
and how it shall be controlled and supported. | Sub 
Let us hope that we choose the democratic road; that we have: 
the faith that the motives of men can be remade ; that more may . 
gain wisdom; and that educational means: may be discovered whereby 
_ the enthusiasms of our people may. be so aroused and their interests so 
stimulated that competing and getting and winning and defeating will 


~ seem small indeed. Then we shall have the. wisdom .to plan our fu- = 


“ture.. Then we shall have the disinterestedness to avoid war. It” 
will not be the dictator from without who will compel us, but rather 
interest.and wisdom from within which will lead us.’ The task for our 
scholars: in general and Teachers College in particular is to lead the 
- way, not only in the research and study which we prosecute anid in 
-the plans for education which we devise, but in the example which we 
as an institution and as individuals show to the world. 








SUCCESSIVE EMPHASES IN AMERICAN 
READING INSTRUCTION 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Dean, Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 
Whittier, California 


‘HE story of American reading instruction is a fascinating one to__ 
pursue: it is a story of old readers which have moved in long and 
_sad procession from the schoolroom to the garret, from noisy popu- 
: larity to sad oblivion; it is a story which reflects the changing 
religious, economic, and political institutions of a growing and pro- . 
gressive country; it is a story which is shot through with glimpses of 
- advancing psychologies, of broadening and more inclusive philoso- 
phies, of ever-increasing attempts to apply science to education. 

This stream of evolutionary progress in-reading has undergone a 
series of emphases each of which has been so fundamental in nature 
as to have controlled, to a large extent, both the method and content 

_of. reading instruction during the period of its greatest intensity. 

This article is written for the purpose of pointing out these periods 

_of emphasis, tracing the background influences which have. brought 
- them about, and briefly discussing their resultant effects upon reading 
instruction. 

_ Several dangers were confronted in analyzing and organizing the 
- data upon which this article is based. . Perhaps some of them should 


°. be mentioned at this point. as a safeguard against the possibility of 


conveying wrong impressions in the discussion. which follows. 

First, there was the problem of setting dates for the periods. The 
marking of any historical period with a definite initial and closing date 
is a precarious undertaking. Evolution does not proceed in a regular 
and orderly fashion with former movements abruptly ceasing and new 
ones suddenly beginning. There are overlappings and mergings from 


- one period to another, and there are certain continuous strands of 





_progress which extend throughout all the periods. In spite of these 
difficulties ‘it seemed desirable to give readers of this article some 
188 
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hes of when certain aspects. of reading development were most in: ~ 
evidence. For this reason, approximate dates were set for the pur- 


Fog pose of marking off the periods of strongest emphasis i in certain direc- ~ 





__ tions, but with no intention of conveying the impression that, change 
- took place suddenly a the specific dates indicated at the heading of 
each period. - | | ay 

--Another danger was that of dacenntding cutie inetraction 
: during the: different periods. of emphasis. without conveying the im- 

_ pression that al] reading aims, methods, and materials of the time 

conformed nicely to the general characterization. While it is true 

that the leading readers of a given period exhibit certain general _ 
characteristics in common, it is equally true that every period after - 
the period of religious emphasis was marked by random shots in 
different directions, and that there were always some authors whose_ 
convictions varied from the great body of opinion. The fact that 
‘these irregularities are not discussed in this article does not mean 


that they are not recognized; it means only that space prohibits the. ; 7 
discussion of any phases of development other than the broad general - 


movements. 


THE PERIOD OF RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS (1607. 1776) 


The threads. of early American history are so inextricably inter- 
woven with the woof and warp. of English institutions and customs 
that any discussion of one is incomplete without the mention of the 
other. For this reason, let us briefly consider the reading conditions 
in England during our period of colonization... Religion had been 


__.the cause of bloody strife upon English soil.for many years previous. 





to the settlement of America. Different religious factions had 


sprung up, each intense in its own beliefs and each eager to perpetuate : 


_ its own convictions by impressing them indelibly upon. the minds of 

rising generations. The Protestant denominations of England con- 
sidered the most pressing of their national duties to be that- of pro- 
viding a school training which would give children a thorough ground-. . 


ing in their religious faith and such reading ability as would enable © 2 


them to pursue the Word of God for themselves. This religious 
_ motive was. the one which controlled reading’ instruction in England 
-when our early colonists migrated to America. 


~The pioneers of America, themselves, were acteuted: of course, 
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largely by religious motives. Many of the colonies were established _ 
through the zeal of those who sought freedom of religious worship. 
The religious motive was the all-controlling force in their lives; hence, . 
it is quite natural that one should find it penmeeting and directing. the - 
instruction in their schools. — Ie 
‘Let us see how this religious motive affected reading materials. 
There were certain selections which were considered of such deep 
significance to the young that all children must learn them when their 





minds were “green and tender.” -These selections consisted of the «| 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the 


' Catechism, certain passages of Scripture, and religious admonitions 





.-and.verses. As a natural corollary of the religious intention to ac- 


quaint children with these selections, we find publishers devoting their. 


reading texts almost exclusively to these same materials. 

‘The chief characteristics of method during this period were oral | 
reading and memorization. Both of these characteristics were out- 
growths of the conditions of the times, Oral reading was popular in. _ 
‘the out-of-school life of these people. There was.a great dearth of 
reading materials during the Colonial period. The Bible, generally 
speaking, was the only book which the home libraries contained, and 
many families did not even have a Bible. Furthermore, the percent- 
age of illiteracy was very high; so it was customary for the unedu- 
cated members of the family or community to gather in little groups 
in the evenings and on Sabbaths to listen to the reading of ‘the | 
- Scriptures by one who had mastered the art of reading. 

Rote memorization played a prominent role. in the religious activi-. 
ties of the period. People memorized not.only the shorter selections, 
but also lengthy creeds and whole chapters of Scripture. Likewise, 
- children were supposed to learn “‘by heart” these same religious selec- 
tions in their readers.. Thus, we see that the method of teaching 
reading reflected the out-of-school conditions and practices: of the 
times. 


PERIOD OF NATIONALISTIC-MORALISTIC EMPHASIS (1776-1840) 


By the latter part of the eighteenth century the vividness of the 
early strife for religious freedom had been dimmed in the birth. of 
new generations who had learned of the ardent efforts and bitter 
struggles of their forebears only through hearsay, Their own hearts 
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and minds were occupied completely with the new struggle for politi- 
cal freedom and the business of ne a young as 
unified, and harmonious. 2 
_. The mental horizon of these sete had been povadenl by the .. 
growth which had taken place in commerce and industry, and by the. 
development. of better facilities of communication and transportation. 


_' The expansion of the press and the increase in literacy had extended 
their range of interests and information. These and several lesser 


influences gradually brought about a weakening of the religious em- 


phasis i in education. The Revolutionary War and the birth of a. new 


nation were culminating : forces i in: Haima the secularization of 
instruction. | 


‘These changed religious, economic, social, ‘and. political conditions 


were accompanied, as one would expect, by different motives for read--* | 


ing instruction. Of all these influences, the new political aims were - 


strongest in bringing about change.. While the greatest concern of ©: . 


the Church had been that of instilling religious convictions and pre- 
_ paring. for salvation, the foremost goal of the State was that of. 


building national strength and. making good citizens. Reading con- . 


- tent now had several new functions to perform: that of purifying the : 
American language; that of developing loyalty to the new nation, 
its traditions and institutions, its occupations and resources; and that: 


-_ of -inculcating the high ideals of virtue and of moral behavior which 


_ were considered so necessary a = of the general program. of build- | 


e, ing good citizenship. 





One finds the nationalistic motive of reading minibesiiii itself i in 
the new texts in a variety of ways. The most obvious evidence of this 
trend is in the names of the readers themselves, many of which were 
ofa strongly patriotic tone. Several books appeared with such titles - 


as these: The American Spelling Book, The American Selection of- | 


Lessons. for Reading and Speaking, The Columbian Orator, The 
American Preceptor, American i ieee Reader, Class Book of Auer Ay 
ican Literature. K 
Upon examining the content of these aad other readers of the. , 
sisiad, one finds that the nationalistic aim strongly influenced’ the se-. 
lection of the materials which-they contained. Lyman Cobb keynotes | 


. .this new emphasis in the preface to his North American Reader in 
which he says: 
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The pieces in this work are chiefly American. The English Reader, so largely 


used in our country, does not contain a single piece or paragraph written by an 
American citizen. Is this good policy? Is it patriotism? Shall the children of 


this great nation be compelled to read, year after year, none but the writings and — 


speeches of men whose views and feelings are in direct opposition to-our insti- 


tutions and government? The United States has political and civil institutions 
of its own; and how can these be. upheld, unless the children and youth of our: 


country are early made to understand them by books and. other means. of in- 
struction ?? 


Not only did the nationalistic aim exert an influence over the con- — 


tent of the new readers, but, to a large extent, it also shaped the 
methods which were used in teaching reading during this period. 


Great.stress now came to be laid upon exercises in, and rules for, cor-. 
rect pronunciation and enunciation designed to overcome the diversity 


of dialects which existed in America, and to promote greater unity of 


the American language. .Noah Webster, the author of the most pop- 


ular readers of the period, was gravely concerned with the language 


situation, and in the preface of his famous Blue-Back Speller he ex-' 7 
_pressed his foremost aim in this way: 


Re: diffuse a uniformity and. purity of language in America, to destroy the 
proviticial prejudices that originate in the trifling differences of dialect, and pro- 





duce reciprocal ridicule—to promote the interest of literature and harmony of the. | 


United. States—is the most ardent wish of the author; and it is his highest’ ambi- 


tion to deserve the approbation and encouragement of his countrymen.” 


’ The emphasis upon elocutionary delivery - reached its greatest in. 7 
tensity during this period.. Oratory held a prominent place in the 
social and political life of the young democracy; furthermore, the 
patriotic selections in the new readers had to be delivered in an elo-. : 


quent manner if they were to serve their purpose of arousing strong 


nationalistic sentiment in the hearts of young Americans. The na- 
-tionalistic objective of the time was. responsible, then, for the strong 
‘new emphasis upon this phase of method in. reading instruction, sa 
_ The stress of nationalism is so startling and conspicuous at first .} 
sight as to overshadow a second and. independent point. of emphasis 4 
which is revealed upon closer study. This second emphasis i is moral- 


2 Cobb, Lyman. The North American Reader, p..v, Preface. B. S. Collins, New York, 1835. 


* Webster, Noah. The American Spelling Book, page. x, Preface. Printed by Isaiah: Thomas and. . 
"Ebenezer emer Sete, 1798. 
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ism, an infdacnce which genniatall reading instruction. quietly and 
) -unassumingly but so persistently and universally as to Gaim an equal 


rank with nationalism in characterizing the period. © 
For generations, reading had been looked upon as an instrument 


| for promoting “the good life."*. The broadened interests of. the j peo- ; 
“ ple:of this period led them to forsake strictly religious reading in-. 


struction as too. narrow a program to meet their expanding needs. 


_. Many of them, however, still believed that one of the most impor- =. | 
tant functions of education was to make children ‘ ‘good, ” in other | 


words, to build character... The method which they conceived as being 
the most effective: in promoting this aim was that of impressing on 


‘ "young minds the ideals of virtue and morality; hence, the readers were 


eagerly seized upon as carriers of moralistic content. This was but. 
the natural transition from the religious motive of. the previous Period. 


_ to the secularized motives of successive periods. . 


We have seen, then, that the broader’ point of view in. religious . 


‘training was responsible for the strong moralistic note of many of the 
new readers. We have also seen that the nationalistic influence was. © 


directly responsible for changed methods of teaching reading, and for.. 


the: liberal use of .patriotic reading maateriats written by American 


statesmen and authors.” 


‘PERIOD OF EMPHASIS UPON GERMAN-PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES 
(1840-1880) «. 


We noted, in the previous period, that the birth of our nation was — 
followed by an emotional outburst of patriotism. Educators were . 


Z gravely concerned with the task of bringing about unity-and harmony ~ 7 


in the various states and with instilling a strong love for, and a deep _— 


| loyalty to, the new nation. During the first half of the new century, . 
the effort to inculcate this intense type of patriotism had subsided to. : 


a saner program, that of preparing the great masses to discharge their 
duties of citizenship.. Educators came to realize that the success of 
the new democracy depended not so largely upon ‘instilling patriotic. 


. Sentiment as upon developing the intelligence of the great mass of: . 
_. common people. whose ballots were to choose its leaders and deter-" 
‘mine its policies, The speeches and writings of the times are saturated 


with this underlying motive ‘of education. 
While this goal of: se eertied ee citizenship. was | the chief 
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_ motive for i improving ‘the educational methods and materials of the 
period, -it was not sufficiently specialized i in its application to be influ- 


ential in bringing about the new features of classroom. instruction. | 
One must seek a deeper current of influence if he would locate the real..} 


_. factor responsible for the marked difference in reading methods and 


in materials which began to come from the press about 1849. The 


- German-Pestalozzian principles seem to constitute this undercurrent 


which most largely accounts for the new reforms. Many Americans. 
visited Prussia at this time.. When they. returned they: brought en-— 


thusiastic reports of the work which they had seen. This information 


was diffused through the addresses and articles which one finds so 
generously distributed in the literature of the time. Among the con- > 


tributors to: this literature Horace Mann was. perhaps more active 
than anyone else in criticizing reading practices in America and in 


contrasting them unfavorably with German practices. which he . : 


strongly advocated. 


There is a line of evidence i in regard to Prussian influence other. 
than that embodied in American. literature. This evidence is. found . 


in readers published in Germany between 1840 and 1885. An ex- 
amination of several of these readers reveals the same innovations as 


those which also appeared in American readers during this period 


for the first time. 


Now let us consider the more direct application of ee ? 
theories to reading methods and materials. Pestalozzi’s essential - 
- aim was that of elevating the lower classes. In order to achieve this - 
aim, he believed that schools should teach a wide range of informa- 
tional subject matter: drawn from all the different fields of human 


~ endeavor. ~ He placed particular stress upon science and nature study. 


Other important principles of the great educator were: bringing real 7 
objects into the classroom and using them as a basis for instruction; | 
selecting subject matter for. young children from fields with which ~ 


they were familiar, and: in which they would be interested; and utiliz- 


ing all the child’s senses and faculties in classroom. procedure. These — 


aims of Pestalozzi influenced our reading instruction in various ways. 

With the new Pestalozzian emphasis upon the use of reading as a 
means of obtaining general ‘information, we find the upper grade 
readers increasingly given over to a wide range of informational 


~ subjects having to do with science, history, art, philosophy, economics, 
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and politics.. Primers and first: readers came more ‘generally to con- 


_ tain realistic ‘materials. Nature stories occupied a large proportion © | 


of these texts, probably as a result.of the Pestalozzian system of com- 


bined emphasis upon science and other teachings which caused nature 


materials to assume such an important place i in the primary curriculum: ° 


‘Another reflection of object teaching is seen inthe increased numbers 

of pictures in readers, and in the selection of those which were directly . 
_ representative of objects familiar to’ children, and a yepre- . 
sentative of child life.’ : 


One of the most outstanding fonturee of the new materials was the 
appearance of a carefully graded series of readers. It was during 
this period that our graded school was evolving, as a result largely of 


‘the reports: concerning German-Pestalozzian ‘schools in which ‘the ~ | 
children were “divided according to age and attainments, and a single - - : 
teacher had‘charge only of a single class.” Graded series of readers 


were but a natural corollary of the new graded school system. . 
The introduction of the word-method was the most drastic change _ 


. in American reading instruction for. which. Pestalozzian principles 
were responsible.. Until the beginnitig of this period, the alphabet. 


method had been universally used. as a-means of inducting children . 


into the process of reading. Pestalozzi’s emphasis upon having chil-. - 


dren learn the names of objects or pictures which were before. them, 
and were, therefore, meaningful to them, lent a strong impetus to our 


* new w development i in the word method of teaching reading: . 


PERIOD OF EMPHASIS. UPON READING AS A CULTURAL ASSET 
(1880-1918) | 


‘Some time around the eighteen-eighties’a new movement began in. 


the field of reading instruction. This movement was the result of an 
“emphasis upon the use of reading as a medium for awakening perma- 
_ nent interest in literary materials which would be a cultural asset to_ 


the individual in adult life. It is true that some literature had been 
included in upper grade readers previous to this time, but it was de- 
signed to serve as a vehicle for elocutionary or drill exercises and 


not for promoting literary appreciation and interest. -It is not... ° 


until the beginning of the period under discussion that one finds well- 


_ defined aims, methods, and materials all directed toward the goal of 


developing permanent interest in literature. 
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There i is sbundent stlilenie that this new emphasis 9 was a reflec- ) 
_tion of the Herbartian principles which were so active in Germany at 
the time and which undoubtedly affected American practices somewhat - 
-. before our prominent protagonists directed their efforts toward bring- 
= ing Herbartian pedagogy to a focus in America. , 

~Herbart emphasized the teaching of literature and histoiry and © 
.. recommended that the content of children’s readers consist of literary 
'. selections. -Like his predecessors, Herbart was primarily interested © 
‘in character development, but he disapproved of the use of especially 
constructed moral tales for this purpose. Rather, would he 


. give to them an interesting story, rich in. ‘incidents, relationships, charac-" 
ene, ‘etricaly § in accordance with the psychological truth, and not beyond the feel-_ 
"ings and ideas of children ; make no effort to depict the worst or the best, only let 

a faint, half-unconscious moral tact secure that the interest of the action tends 
- away from the bad toward the good, . . : so that the boy who perhaps feels him- 
_.self a step or two higher in moral judgment than. the hero or author, will cling 


to his view with inner sel f- approbation, and s so guard himself from a coarseness he - 
already feels beneath him® - 


Another important aim of Herbart was that of developing perma- 
nent interests, interests which would. remain with the pupil: and — 
would continue to function after his school days were over. The 
new trend in American reading instruction was a direct application 
of these combined aims of Herbart—the use of literature as valuable 
instructional material and the development of. permanent interests 
as a worthy product of school training. : ee 

More could be written on the lesser influences back of the literary. — 
emphasis, but perhaps enough has been. said at least to point out the» 
chief factors which were instrumental in bringing it about. Let us » 
now turn to its more specific effects upon reading instruction. 

‘The advent. of this new influence was responsible for a decided 
change in the contént of readers. Elocutionary rules disappeared, 
‘moralistic materials lost their foothold, and informational selections 
in upper grade. texts gave way to literary selections which now.com- 
posed the bulk of all advanced readers. Mother Goose rhymes and 

folk tales for the first time were used in beginning readers. 





There were three very important developments in method during 


this period. | The first two applied particularly to the primary grades. 
* Herbart, J. F. The Science bod Education, pp. 88-89: ‘D. -‘C. Heath and Company, 1895. .— 
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One group of ‘educators became dissatisfied with: the word enh a 
They believed that: it did-not develop sufficient | power in analyzing: 
_’ words, so they went to the opposite extreme of developing elaborate 
phonetic:methods in which stress was laid upon teaching the sounds 
of letters and their various combinations. The other,-and larger, - 
'. group became so enthusiastic about the word method that they wished - 
* to expand 1 it and utilize entire sentences or stories as. units of introduc- 
“tion in teaching beginning reading. A method which made use of 
whole stories or sentences offered a happy opportunity. to introduce. 
-into primary readers cumulative folk tales from literature. It is small 
wonder, then, that this method was so readily seized upon as a means 


“of furthering the general sates of the period, that of: developing inter- : 
‘ est in literature.. 


The third develcnanins li in ‘method, and the one stile “alflected ‘ie 


upper grades particularly, was the use of new techniques to awaken: ~ - 


_” interest in, and arouse appreciation of, literature. ‘These techniques 
..were of the defining-dissecting type which ‘we look upon: with ‘dis- 
- approval at the.present time, but, even so, they marked a real step in 


advance of the emphasis upon elocutionary delivery which had long : 
held sway in intermediate reading. bas 


PERIOD OF. UTILITARIAN. EMPHASIS (1918- 1925) 


‘Fen the beginning of ‘reading instruction, oral reading had main- 
-: tained its supreme and undisputed claim over classroom methods.: In 
marked contrast to this traditional practice we find.a period of years, 
_ let us say approximately between 1918 and 1925, marked with an 
| exaggerated, and, in some extreme cases, almost. exclusive emphasis - 
upon silent reading procedures. Whet brought about this sharp re- 


. versal of practice? 








One factor. which had a bearing upon the new silent reading em- 
_& phasis was the ever-increasing attention directed toward comprehen- 


sion in all phases of education. This was a cumulative movement ~ 


_ which gained momentum as each of .the great leaders, Rousseau, » 
_ -Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel,. successively added his. influence. to 
a further application of the principle. It was left to one of our own. — 
educators, however, Colonel Francis Parker, to apply the principle 
in the most helpful way to reading instruction. Colonel Parker made 
a clear distinction between oral reading asa matter of expression 
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- and silent reading as a matter of interpretation, and pointed out the 
gross error of making. oral reading “the eeaemiat almost ‘only 


means of teaching reading:” 


Colonel Parker and others came more od more to urge in their — 
_ writings the teaching of silent reading. In 1908 Edmund Burke Huey: - ; 
published The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. In this. book -_ 
Dr. Huey made many. statements regarding the advantages of silent . 
reading and the need of giving it more emphasis in the classroom. 

Such expressiuns as these by advanced thinkers paved the way for 
much active experimentation in reading during the great wave of © 
Scientific investigation which swept the country between the years 
1910 and'1920. This scientific movement probably was more directly 


E et responsible than any other single factor for the sharp and far-reaching 


turn in classroom methods. There were two phases of the movement 
which had ‘a strong influence in promoting silent reading: one was — 
the results of investigations, the other the. results of formulating 


standardized tests. 


. The new spirit of investigation which evolved ‘with the scientific 
movement led several interested educators to probe further into the 
differences between oral and silent reading. Between 1915 and 1918, 
Mead, Oberholtzer, Pintner and Gilliland, and Schmidt conducted 
investigations which revealed the superiority of silent reading over | 
oral reading, in both speed. and comprehension. The objective evi-* 





dence which these men obtained was more convincing than.all the talk .-— 


_ about meanings in the past two hundred years. : 

- While the -results of investigation were important in convincing 
_ school people of the desirability of emphasizing silent reading, the 
testing movement was, perhaps, even more influential in bringing silent 


” reading procedures into the classroom. The years between 1910 and 


1915 were the first productive ones in America in so far as the devis- 
ing of standardized tests and scales was concerned. During these 


-- periods, tests were devised in all the tool subjects. Reading was the 


last of these subjects to yield itself to the testing movement. A few 


attempts had been made to test vocabulary recognition, but nothing ~ | 


was: done toward producing a standardized reading test until 1915. 
One reason for this delay probably lay in the fact that oral reading 
- procedure was the only one in general use, and oral reading proved 
to be an unwieldy and uneconomical product to measure by méans of 
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standardized group tests. Furthermore, the entire subject of reading ti 
was difficult to analyze into elements which seemed to be sufficiently 
significant to warrant testing. Nevertheless, this very complication _ 
challenged the test makers, who directed their attention. to this subject - 


and succeeded eventually in making. rather clear-cut analyses in which ~ 


speed and comprehension in silent reading stood out as being highly . 

important and at the same time testable features of the Process 
of reading. | aiid 

Once such analyses had been made, ‘a series of silent reading tests 

- issued from the press. The wide use of these tests was a powerful 

‘factor in bringing into the classroom the silent reading procedures. | 

_ A.common inference is that as soon as school officials begin to test — 

some phase of instruction, teachers begin to emphasize that phase - 


"in their teaching. -This undoubtedly was the case in regard to silent — 
- reading. . 


_- Another influence to which this new ‘emphasis may be: in. 1 part. as | 


_tributed is directly traceable to the reports bearing upon silent reading © 
which appeared in the Yearbook of the National Society for the. 
~ Study of Education between 1916 and 1920. .The climax came with 
-. the appearance of the Twentieth Yearbook, Part II of which was-de- 


 yoted entirely to the. “Report, of the Society's Committee on Silent rt 


oa Reading.” 


At about the same time that the Twentieth Yearbook came ane 


. the press, textbook writers. began to publish readers based on silent © 





reading procedures; other authors prepared professional books treat- 
ing some phase or phases of silent reading; teachers racked their 
brains to think of different exercises which would furnish a check of © 
children’s. comprehension in reading; and publishers began to issue 
quantities of seat work consisting of silent reading exercises in which. 


the children were to make some response to their reading. The entire 


school public seemed for a time to be obsessed with the idea of teach- 
' ing silent reading of the type which would lend itself to an objective 
checking of. comprehension : and speed. , : : 

The discussion up to this point has given some evidence of the 
increasing attention to silent reading as a classroom ‘technique. It 
is difficult to set a definite date at which it became sufficiently concen: . 

trated to be termed an emphasis. A careful examination of several 
_ courses of study reveals that it must have. been about 1918. ‘before © 
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‘school sviole rather. generally set up the. goal of. definitely teaching 
' children to become more effective silent readers; hence, the writer is: 
using 1918 as the initial date, although one might place it two years 
earlier or two years later and find justification for. either date. . 

The silent reading emphasis affected the materials of reading in- © 
struction in several different ways. First, the content of the new. 
readers casne to consist largely of factual and informational selections 
which would more closely approximate the type of material that one 
most frequently meets in practical life reading. Second, much of the 
space in the new readers was now given over to exercises requiring. the 
- child to make some reaction to his reading. These exercises took the. 
form of thought questions on the story, directions for drawing, con- _ 
struction work, or dramatization, true-false exercises, completion sen- - 
_ tences, and:so.on. Fanciful stories continued to appear in some of | 
_. the new readers, but the purpose of this material, as usually explained 
_ by the author, was to provide easy, interesting text, the reading of 
which would contribute to speed in silent reading. Such stories. were. 
generally accompanied by checks of comprehension. | 

: The new emphasis wrought the most startling deena ii in. method 
which had occurred in the history of reading. The practice of read: 





ing to oneself. without saying the words aloud is probably as old as | 


the process of reading. The new method of teaching silent reading, 
however, involved activities far more directive and responsive than 
those generally involved in such casual silent reading, and decidedly 
_ different from those employed in the usual oral reading methods. 
_ Hence, the new silent reading emphasis was responsible for ushering 
‘in an entirely new pedagogy in regard to the teaching of reading. ei 


PERIOD OF BROADENED OBJECTIVES IN READING (1925-__) 


In considering the last two emphases, i it was found that between the 
approximate dates of 1880 and 1918 educators considered the su-. 
preme function of reading instruction-to be that of developing appre- 
ciation for, and permanent interest .in, literature. In the years im- 
mediately following, it was found that the school public had swung. © 
over to an entirely different emphasis, that of developing the utili- 
tarian type of reading ability, or skill in rapid comprehension of silent 
reading designed to prepare children to cope with the great mass of 





practical materials with which they found themselves surrounded. At... |» 
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‘he present time. we have emerged into anstion. era, one in which the 


methods and materials are not strongly. directed toward the develop- 
ment of any one or two types of reading instruction; rather they are 


designed to develop the several: different abilities needed in the 
-. varied purposes for which reading is used in present well-rounded | 


living. No one type of. instruction is given an: exaggerated emphasis © 
which overshadows all ‘the others,-as has been the case:in preceding 


periods; hence, it seems. fitting to characterize this period as marked ‘See 


by an emphasis upon broadened objectives in reading. - 
Several influences were responsible for this new point of view. A 


_ few of-them will be discussed. -One strong factor probably was the 


reactionary attitude of teachers of literature who saw in the utilita- 


rian emphasis a danger of losing sight of what they considered to be 
one of the most important. services of reading instruction, that of 
developing appreciation of literature. Much discussion and writing -’ 
on the part of teachers so concerned called the attention of the school 
public’ to the temporary: neglect of this phase of reading instruction. 


Another influence. was exerted by those educators who were pri- 
marily concerned with general child development and who. objected’ 


_ -to having primary children spend so much time sitting in their seats 
‘carrying out prescribed silent reading exercises.. These educators ~ 
contended that an overabundance of this type of work tended to 


thwart the child’s own creative impulses and crowded out other ac- 
tivities which would be more valuable to him. | 
Undoubtedly, the various investigations in regard to the reading 


interests, purposes, and habits of children and adults were more ‘in- 


fluential than any. other single factor in bringing about an emphasis 


upon a broader reading program. The years between 1921 and 1932 . 


have been very. fruitful in studies of this type;.a discussion of their 


respective influences would require an amount of space which is pro- ee. 
. .hibitive in this article. 


In brief summation of the investigations of children’s interests, 
one might say that the striking fact revealed by all of them was that 


children’s. reading preferences vary widely at each age and grade _ 


level. This means, of course, that the interests of any one class. of 


- children cannot be met. “4 having all children read the game set or: 


sets of readers. 
As. for motiy es and purposes in ‘reading, investigation ews: that 
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children have occasion to read for many different purposes in doing 
their class work, and that adults read for a wide variety of purposes 


im connection with their ‘life activities. Furthermore, it has been ~ 


found that both children and adults employ different sammeces when 
reading for these different purposes. — : 8 
; The cumulative effect of the appearance of si data: regarding : 
the diversity of interests and purposes in reading and the different 
| abilities necessary to achieve these purposes and interests, was prob- 
ably responsible, to a large extent, for calling attention to the need ~ 
of ‘more liberal provision of varied materials, and for the use of 
-methods of instruction designed to ep many oterent — . 
habits and abilities. — esos 
> The culminating force i in ane stat the new niet was the 
| Twenty- fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part I of this book was given. over entirely to the sub-. 
_ ject of reading instruction.. Evidently the authors of this section of | 
the Yearbook carefully considered the various influences discussed 
above and-others, and felt the need of advocating a broader program _. 
of reading instruction, for the book seems to be directed rather defi- ~ 
‘nitely toward this.purpose. The second chapter is devoted entirely to 
reading objectives broader and more ‘inclusive than any which had _ 
yet appeared. This set of objectives has undoubtedly been more. 
powerful than any other single. influence in mneng the ag’ in- 
struction of our present period. 
-It is true that there was some little evidence of this broadened 


~~: concept of reading instruction ina few courses of study and in at least 


‘two sets of readers which appeared in a period just previous to the 


. publication of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook. ‘The movement did not 





"become general, however, until sufficient time had elapsed to prepare — 
and distribute new courses.of study and. textbooks which applied the 
objectives set forth in the Yearbook. For this reason,’ the writer is 


oe setting the initial date of this emphasis as 1925. But in this case, as — 


in all others, no specific date can be designated as the exact time at. 


which a change of emphasis took place. Undoubtedly, many: schools -. 
in the country are still emphasizing the narrower program of instruc- 


_ tion, but with the abundant supply of new materials which authors - | 


are striving to provide in the interest of a broader program it seems | 
that the situation is rapidly changing. 
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| IN PROSPECT 

At the present time, many schools are approaching the reading 
problem i in a new spirit which, perhaps, bears some of the earmarks 
of the coming emphasis in reading instruction. The. protagonists 
of. the new movement are actuated by a philosophy which they be-. . 
. lieve to be a combination and a culmination of the soundest principles 
advocated by. each of the. great educational leaders of ‘the past. - . 
. These educators are primarily concerned with general development, 


- and teach reading largely as it enters into or flows out of children’s 
interests, problems, and activities, although at the same time they 


“are attentive to pupils’. needs i in regard to the sone of the 





" various reading abilities. 
-Teachers employing this type of conding i instruction do not use any. 
one set of basal readers or any one systematized method in the same 
grade or in consecutive grades..: Their methods and materials vary 
_ with the interests and maturity of each group of children which they . 
teach. The children and teacher prepare much of their own reading ~- 
materials in. connection with class and individual’ activities. They 
also make use of many different basal and supplementary ‘readers as 
well as a wide variety of other books of the literary and informative 
- types, all of which are drawn upon as they best serve the needs and 

interests of the group. 

This type of instruction seems to hold sich. promise fot the fu- 
‘ture, and its major characteristics will probably predominate i in the ° 
coming era of reading instruction. 
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| _AS SHOWN: BY THE SIXTH WORLD ‘CONFERENCE > 


‘By HAROLD RUGG . 
° Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE Sixth World Conference, held at ‘Mice. Peien: July ‘29 to. 
August 12, 1932, marked a turning point in the history of the 
New Education Fellowship. Later events may prove that it also 
wine an epoch i in the history of social regeneration through educa- 
‘tion.. The very theme of the Conference—social -reconstruction 
| through educational reconstruction—was indicative of a change in the 
vision and drive of the Fellowship. It was phrased less directly-in the | 
title of the printed program, “Education for a Changing Society,” but 
many of the papers given. revealed the n more definitely reconstructive ; 


- theme. 


For three achievements the Sixth Conference was conspicuous: its” | 
3 recognition of the obligations of the new. education to contribute to - 


the building of a world-wide social program of action; the attempt -~ 


’ of conference leaders to discover points of common emphasis upon 
_which could be constructed a platform uniting the teachers of the 
world; and the work of the various commissions which plunged into 

the task of (1) constructing new materials of instruction to-be used 

‘in the schools of the world; (2) considering the reconstruction of — - 

teacher-education institutions; (3). gathering together the materials - 

of a truly eclectic ‘psychology’ upon which to: found a sound educa- 
tional program; (4) constructing new types of ‘examinations’ which — 

- will measure the real outcomes of the new education. It is this three- 
fold achievement of the Sixth Conference that suggests that it may 

become = making i in educational history. 


THE NEED OF: A SOCIAL PROGRAM IN. EDUCATION 


--- On two facts more than all others one group of leaders ’in the . 
Conference ‘stood bravely together: first, that the new industrial 
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civilization is chaotic, out of control, that western civitiaadion | is really. 
on trial; second, that the schools. of the world shall be. used to help 
“reconstruct it. : Speeches, round table discussions,’ written papers, and . 
_.talks in small groups revealed concepts which are. descriptive of the 
disordered. condition of the nations. ‘The fafeng are illustrative : 


.Twenty- five million people out of work i in ‘the western world, ‘confronted by 
‘starvation in the midst of -plenty. — : 

Utter lack in our new interdependent world ihe ad central ‘control over. 
‘the production and distribution of basic raw materials, resources, and manu- 
factured goods. © = 

- The grossly unfair division of the world’ s weslith and i income. 

~The needless recurrence of economic depressions ‘caused largely by. fear and 
suspicion among interdependent peoples. 

‘The repeated failure of international conferences and the probability of the 
recurrence of world wars. 

- The insane setting up of trade barriers nad. senlineneniall peoplés. 

The discontent of minority groups brought within the national boundaries" 
of alien countries. ' ; 
Increasing national hatreds. and competitions—economic sialleiaiiiane, 

‘The control and censorship of freedom of speech, er in the interests: of 
» small dominant economic groups.. — : oa 

Widespread unhappiness. in family life” as ‘the latter is changing on “every. = 
continent. 

- Special privileges "? certain races over ether races, of certain nations: over 
‘other nations, of certain classes: within nations. 

Shortsighted selfishness of the owners of the world’s wealth i in not taxing g them- 
selves sufficiently to guarantee every human.being a decent living. 

False standards of competition—winning from one’s neighbor at all cost. 

_ The prevalence of an inferior use of leisure time. 

Unnecessary rush and strain in people’s lives. 


The. demand for conformity. in ‘oneh, ideas, dress, and. other forms of 
behavior. 


1 At the die of the eet we two meetings were held, with ovina fifty leaders of the 
Conference present, for the purpose of. discovering tendencies toward common emphasis and issues of . 
disagreement. The points of this article are based, therefore, upon the oral contributions made at these 
meetings, the written contributions of . fourteen _members, the abstracts of evening lectures, and‘ - 
misceilaneous notes made at the Canfetence. “In the orgajiization of the meetings and the classification 


“and interpretation of written. contributions, roe se as » Watson of Teachers ‘College, 
Columbia University, collaborated. ‘ 


It: was my hope that out of. the Conference might come an “tnportant pronouncement—an “Educa- Lf 


tional - Manifesto,” so to spéak. Subsequent events revealed that it was impossible to achieve that 
goal at this. time, and so I have. submitted only my personal interpretation of the. Conference. 
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- Reema lack of social insight and ian for reconstruction on the part of © 
the leaders in economical and political power, and lack of opportunity to act 
-effectively on the part of the leaders i in thought. 


_ These characterizations of modern society and the implication that 
education should be deliberately designed to change it, were received 
in divers ways: by the members of the Conference. Certainly many: 
hundreds rose to them as-a challenge to social reconstruction through 
education. _Hundreds more, perhaps concerned primarily with child 
development, mental hygiene, or the creative arts, and not with edu- 
-. cational sociology, were unimpressed by their persistent importance. | 
Others, a very small minority. of leaders, wished to go much further. 
They stated bluntly in small group discussions that these character- — 
istics revealed the beginning of the end of our era of private capital. - 
ism; that some form of codperative collectivism must now take its 
place; and, they added with emphasis, the schools of the world must 
play a part in bringing i it about. I think the great majority of dele- 
gates would agree with them that to do so courageous leadership 
‘must appear among educators. We must choose now whether we 
have definite social objectives, or whether we remain, as one member - 
‘put it, in the “sheltered safety of academic isolation - . . conserving . 
and perpetuating our social privileges, institutions, and organizations, 
* and our personal safety i in a society which contradicts our principles.”’ 
Certainly there was a division of. opinion on this point of view — 
_ among the leaders at the Conference. While a small group of ‘social 
- reconstructionists’. formed a unit in support of it, those more directly 
concerned with the administration of mass schools, their ears tempered 
to the dicta of. political trends, flatly denied its truth. The New 
Education Fellowship is not a single-minded group, moving along a. 
. clearly marked-out path toward the world-wide spread of a truly ‘new’ 
and: independent education. As we have grown, we have taken into © 
our fold many points of view, many philosophies, many programs, 7 
“many occupational, political, and social interests. In passing, there- » 
- fore, it shouldbe noted that there are many persons | in the Fellow- 
| asia who distrust this tendency. : : 


hay” FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


Perthésmere, the leaders divided sharply into two camps on the ~ 
method by which schools shall help to bring about social reconstruc- 
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tion. One group—a tiny minority—would create.a portrait of an 
ideal society, as well as an accurate picture of our current one, and. 


would ‘teach’ it in the schools: This group would’ deliberately use 
the curriculum and the method of the schools to indoctrinate anew . 


society. 


‘Another group, comprising by far the larger namibien; ‘while defi- 
nitely committing themselves to controversial discussion in the schools, 
would use a more objective approach. They would (1) organize : 


- the program around modern modes of living, problems; and contro- - 


versial issues;.(2) present to youth an honest and courageous descrip- 


_ tion of our new civilization and ‘the economic, political, and social 
. trends through which it has developed; (3): practice people from - 


infancy to old age in reviewing evidence, drawing conclusions from. 
data, and discussing proposed alternative solutions. . Thus this group 


. would formulate educational goals in. terms of the traits desired ‘- 


in the individual man or woman; in terms of ‘independent judg- 


ment’, ‘scientific attitude’, respect for personality, and the like. They 


would not build education’ definitely around consciously thought-out _ 


. economic, social, and political forms. In short, they affirmed that we 


to-day lack the insight necessary to see beyond the veil of to-morrow. 
and to predict oanety the outlines of that society which will succeed 
ours. | 


AGREEMENTS ABOU T DESIRABLE KINDS OF EDUCATION 
_ While divided on this. fundamental issue, the leaders -of the Con. 
anal stood shoulder to shoulder on certain important points. 


, First, that we of the west have produced a false education, a partial 
education of words, of books, and of the cortex rather than of the 


whole body; an education built by imitation and imposition from the: | 
cultures of other times and other peoples.. Two dangers have already 


. appeared from this failure to produce ‘a realistic education—a top: 


heavy white-collar class-and a false hierarchy of social classes. | 
On one necessary step in educational reconstruction—namely, the 


use of all the agencies. of the community—there was concerted em- 
phasis: A real education, said the Conference, consists of the actual _ 
_ life ‘of the whole community. Thus, the government of the com-. 


munity, the agriculture, industry and-trade, the press and the plat- 


form, the movies, the radio, the social organizations, all the agencies 
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of community life constitute ‘education’. And all the years of life— 
infancy, childhood, adolescence, youth, maturity, old age—are to be 
'- embraced. Thus education is no longer conceived as a five hours a . 
day, five days a week, forty. weeks a year, eight to twelve years” 
‘school’. This note was one of the most important heard. : 
"Second, that the supreme. goal of education is'the development of — 
integral personalities; the production of courageous, effective, happy . 
_ personal relationships; the prevention or elimination of anxieties, guilt 
~ reactions, conflicts, and the like. : 
Third, that education should train students i in Scientific thinifing, 
2 evidence, in discounting propaganda, and the like. 
' Fourth, that education should build consciously and continuously 
a tolerant, sympathetic understanding of other points of view and ccul- 





_ tures, while stressing the positive Values in the culture of its own. : 


~ people. , 
_. Fifth, that education should take place through the purposeful activ-. 
ity of children, should be creative rather than merely absorptive, and 
- should assemble materials and | activities in terms of learning needs * 
_and rea] life situations. 
_ Sixth, that education should became increasingly effective in’ build- 
. ing attitudes of the following types: (1) responsibility for carrying 


on an interdependent world society; (2) expectancy of accelerating. 


change; flexibility of mind; (3) willingness to make the fundamental 
readjustments demanded by the present situation, not merely to tem-" 
porize and compromise; (4)-.acceptance of all races and nations as 
‘parts of one mankind—there are no inferior races, no superior races. 

‘While there were agreements on other points, these-are the major | 
ones. Taken together, they constitute the nucleus of a dynamic PFO- | 
gram of educational reconstruction. - 


SOME UNRESOLV ED ISSUES" 


On other i important problems there was less. unity in point of view, 
but again the work of the Conference served to bring out significant — 
_ .questions for future discussions... There was a distressing division 
. over one question—the age-old issue of formal versus informal educa-. 
tion—should the content and procedure of the schools of the world 
be organized (as they are now) in terms of logical, subject-matter — 
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categories, or .(as ‘new ‘edeetion’ ‘wivenenn): in terms of problems 
"as they appear in the lives of individuals and groups? roi 

Exponents of a truly ‘integrated, child-centered; community- . 
centered education are bound closely together in defense of the latter - 
position. The protagonists of administrative compromise, however, 
still defend the. classical— subject-matter-set-out-to-he-learned’— 
point of view. We should be warned by this ‘spectre of a divided 


- house to. think more clearly about the direction in which the Fellow- a 


ship'should develop in the immediate future. 

But there were more unresolved issues. . For cummin to what ex- | 
tent the education of elementary teachers should differ from that of 
7 secondary school teachers. Or whether: secondary or ‘higher’ edu-. | 
cation should itself differ definitely from that of primary and ~ 
‘elementary schools. Or whether, to produce the best type of inter- ° 
nationalism, it is necessary to develop national and community loyal- 
ties. Or whether educational workers should definitely “ them- 
selves. with — parties. 


A FOCUS-OF EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


But Iam convinced that the greatest’ contribution of the Confer-— 
ence-was notin the fine speeches about social. reconstruction, nor in- 
the discovery of intellectual agreements and disagreements. Much 
more important is the fact-that the Conference provided machinery 
for vigorously doing something about the contemporary situation. © 
These ‘new’ educators have set to.work actually to rebuild education. 


- Through. several.small commissions definite reconstruction work was | | 


- launched, ; : 
Consider, for example, the weil of the ntieintionnl commission 
on the reconstruction of the curriculum. . These :thirty-odd leaders | 
‘from ten nations have bound themselves together to prepare new 
materials of instruction and introduce these into the schools of their 
countries. This is truly revolutionary, and. basic to social reconstruc- 
tion. It is through new materials of instruction that. teachers as well: 
as youth can be informed concerning the new society. It is through 
-néw materials of instruction that the attitudes of teachers as well as. 
of young people can be molded.. It is through new materials of 
instruction that the reorganization of the curriculum can be brought 
about most effectively. It is through new materials that teachers, . 
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‘habituated’ to the: narrow disciplinary psychology “iit ithe can 
be brought: to a concrete appreciation of the new y perchology and 
philosophy of the active school. : 
And, from the standpoint: of social reconstruction, these new ma- | 
terials of i instruction will constitute nothing less than a new description’ . 
of society. Years of experimentation have taught us that-the first 
"step in the building of a dynamic social program of action is the | 
preparation and introduction into the schools of the world of a sound 
description of our new civilization. The existing content of the school 
program as revealed in the academic subjects of geography, history, 
_ civics, economics, constitutes an exceedingly partial account of. the 


_ economic, social, and political world. 


What is needed is an honest, courageous, intelligent, and intelligible : 
| description: a description which will be organized on the basi¢-con-. 
cepts of the new social order; a description built around the problems . 
-and issues of contemporary society; a description which, both in‘con- - 


‘tent and in form, will be provocative of thought; a description which © 


. takes. as its point-of departure the problems of the contemporary 
world in which young people are living—their own individual prob- ~ 
‘lems as well as the problems of the adult groups about them. | 
~ It is toward this end that the curriculum commission is actively mak- 
"ing outlines, syllabi, and other teachers’ guides dealing with interna- | 
tional and.domestic problems of the contemporary world; topics for’ 
student research; bibliographies in several languages; and the like. 
_ Totally new kinds of books-are being prepared in several countries— - 
libraries that show a true understanding of the new civilization. 
Similarly, the Teacher Training Commission effected a permanent ~ 
organization at the. Nice Conference, bringing together some forty 
-. leaders in teacher education from a dozen countries. In four pro- .. 
longed sessions the trends toward a new and more vital type of prep- 
aration of educational workers were brought out. But with them 
emerged sharp differences of view. Again the formalists, the ‘subject- 
. matter’ group, opposed the more thoroughly ‘student-centered’ group. 
The exchange of view was vigorous and the issue sharply defined, but - 
‘whether new points of view were created it is impossible to determine. 
A third working commission emerged from the Conference—that.. 
on ‘psychologies’ and education. It was decided to assemble in vol- 
umes for teachers the chief contributions to education of the concepts 
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and. techniques of each of the leading psychological points. of view. 


Finally, although. no report of their work is at hand, we note that the. . 


commission on examinations and the commission on international 


: understanding are actively continuing their work. 


‘Looking back, then, at the Sixth World Conference I find much 


about which to be encouraged: frank recognition of the responsibility 


of educators to help build a world program of social action; the dis- 


- covery of tendencies toward common emphasis with respect to the 


content and method of the new education; and renewed impetus to the” 


.. vigorous rebuilding of education. — 


But, more than at any previous conference, we showed signs. of 


_ confusion of purpose and ‘divided allegiance. In retrospect, the Con- . 
' ference warns us that we cannot. become an effective force in-world - 
. affairs unless we define « our position and page bravely and clearly. 











UNDERLYING CAUSES AND HISTOR-| 
ICAL BACKGROUND OF. THE 
-DEPRESSION* 


‘By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University 


HE world is nditing to-day, not from one economic malady, but 

3 from two. The first is an ordinary industrial depression which be- 
 - gan, in the United States at least, in the summer. of. 1929 and which 7 
apparently reached bottom about December, 1930. In fact, had I - 
been speaking on this topic exactly a year ago to-day, I’ should.probably 
have told you that the worst had apparently passed. -.-The Federal 
Reserve authorities also evidently believed that the turning point had 
_been passed and that business was ready | to respond to a stimulus, for 
on May 7, 1931, the New York Reserve Bank reduced its rediscount 
‘rate to one and one-half per cent—the lowest rate for member bank 


borrowing ever established by a central bank. But almost simultane- 


ously with this action of ‘the New York Bank, in fact only four days _ 
later, on May the eleventh, there suddenly and unexpectedly devel- 
oped four thousand miles away, in Austria, a financial crisis which 
..quickly spread to Germany and all Central Europe, and finally to 
‘England and the United States—a crisis which soon acquired ‘unprec- | 
.. edented severity, which toppled over governments, which changed 


the meaning of the phrase. “‘as safe as the Bank of England,” and _ ae 


which pushed half the world off the gold standard. . Our situation to- 
day may be diagnosed, therefore, as an ordinary industrial depression 
greatly aggravated by an extraordinary financial crisis. This means 
‘that my task is a double one: first, to discuss the causes of the depres- 


-. gion; and second, to discuss the causes of ‘the financial crisis. 


- Concerning the causes of the depression of 1929, there are inter- 
esting differences of opinion. On the one hand, it is said that the 


* An address in a series on The Educational: Implications of the epetyien given ‘April 18, 1932, 
in the Horace Mann ‘Auditorium, Teachers College. 
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| depression i is due to a shortage, or at least a maldistribution, of gold, - 
which. led. to tight credit policies and thus produced a collapse. in the 
high postwar price level. On the other hand,. we are told that the .. 
period of relatively stable prices which preceded the crash really 
represented coricealed inflation and that the depression was caused by . 
the collapse. of that inflation. Mr. J. M, Keynes attributes the de- 
_. pression to a drop in the rate of new investment. which, in turn, he 
. ascribes. to interest rates being too high in relation to the rate of . 
profit. The theory which has acquired the most widespread popular. 
" acceptance may be designated as the lack-of-consumer-purchasing- : 
power theory. . According to this theory, technological progress so 
rapidly increased the incomes of the well-to-do who put most.of their © . 
money into capital goods that the rest of the public was unable to buy © 
industry’s output of-consumers’ goods at the prevailing prices. i" 
These theories are not necessarily. mutually exclusive and they all 
may possess-a certain validity as explanations of the depression. All 


'- > of them, however, have the serious fault of running in too superficial 





. and too narrow terms and thus of disguising the nature of -the 
: underlying causes of the depression. - It is not. difficult to understand: — 


why, in an exchange economy such as ours, there should be waves in - 


industrial operations. Any variation in the rate at which men spend 
money must inevitably: be reflected in a quickening or a lessening of — 


- business activity, that is, in booms’or depressions. If. the costs: of. ~~ 


production did not possess certain peculiar characteristics and if the 


supply of goods were perfectly flexible, the volume of output would ~~ 


adjust itself instantaneously to changes: in the volume of: spending - 
without a change.in the level of prices. But because of the conditions 
which determine the supply of goods, an increase in spending produces . 
a risé in prices and a drop in spending produces a fall in prices. But | 
‘rising prices themselves stimulate spending and falling prices discour- . 
_ age it. This is the essential reason why booms and —" ‘tend 
to prolong and intensify themselves. _ z; : 

All this indicates that, even without a credit system, we should. 
_ have more or less pronounced waves in business. activity. But our 
credit system substantially accentuates these fluctuations. .When men 
are disposed to increase their spending, the credit system enables 
. them-to do so quickly and in enormous amounts. At first, it may not 
be clear why this should be true. ‘If A- borrows from B, will not B 
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- have just so much less to spend and will not the total volume of spend. 
‘ing remain unchanged? It isa peculiarity of our credit system, how- 


ever, that loans are made, not simply by transferring money from one . 
person to another, but by creating dollars. The method by which this — 


happens, I shall not explain. Suffice it to say that an expansion of 


bank loans ordinarily represents an almost equivalent increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. . The credit system also intensifies ; 


_. depressions; at such times men must use a large part of their incomes, 


not to buy goods, but to pay debts contracted during the boom. 
So important is credit in accentuating fluctuations in business that 


_. I wish to focus attention upon it.. Credit, as it now operates, might - 
be defined as a device for introducing maladjustment between produc- 
: tion and consumption. Or, it might be defined as a device by which 


the price level is every. now and then pushed too high i in relation to 


our long-run purchasing power. . Neither. of these statements, of. 
_- course, would be true if we did not incur debts part of the time at. 4} . 
a faster rate than. we could keep up indefinitely. But that is pre- | 


cisely what does not happen. ‘ Most of us go into debt more or less 


simultaneously, and most of us attempt to pay our debts at the same | 
~ time. When we are all buying goods with borrowed money, industry _ 
_is busy, employment is brisk, and nearly everyone feels more or- less 


prosperous. These: periods. are known as booms. In fact, a boom 
might be defined as a period when the community as a whole is going 


rapidly i into debt, and a depression as a period when the community is . .}- 
“using its income to pay debts rather than to buy goods. But sooner or 
later this process of. going into debt is bound to end. It may end. 
‘simply because. a large part of the public has, for-the time being, ex- — 


hausted its credit. -It may end because bank reserves will not support 
a larger volume of credit. Or, it may end because some. event, such 


_as a crop failure or an election, destroys business confidence and makes. 
_ the public afraid to borrow and the banks afraid to lend.. It is ob-. 


vious, however, that the instant the community.ceases to go deeper 
into debt and begins to reduce its indebtedness, the price level becomes 


too high for the state of demand. Prices, of course, start to fall, and ~ |. 
a depression sets in. It might seem as if prices would promptly be- 4 


come low enough. to permit industry to keep operating at capacity. 


7 Unfortunately this does not happen. One reason is that the very 
‘fall .of prices discourages buying and:makes even lower prices neces- | 
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sary to bring anere ‘na demand into equilibrien. A second reason is. 


that modern industry is ‘specialized and there are some branches of it, . 
such as the construction industry,. whose: markets depend less — 


prices than upon the general business situation. 


It is important to understand the effect of debt incurring and debt- 
paying upon business because it sheds much light upon other theories 


of business cycles. The most popular theory of the present depres- | 
sion, I have said, is the lack-of-consumer-purchasing-power theory. _ 
- Although there is a certain amount of evidence that seems to support — 


ity. the theory is, I am convinced, essentially unsound because it focuses | 
attention upon symptoms and results rather than upon the underlying 


‘causes of depressions: An expansion of credit means an increase in 
_ the dollar purchasing power of the community. How this purchasing . 
? power i is distributed among different classes depends upon their bar-- | 
gaining power, but the particular distribution which results has noth- _ 
ing to-do with the fact that a rapid expansion of debts has the im- 
mediate effect of creating a boom.and the ultimate effect of making a. 
depression inevitable ‘as soon.as the expansion of. debts ceases. - In 


other words, even if the income of the nation were at-all times divided , 


-.. with perfect equality among all members of the community, so that . 
no one-received any more than. any..one else, we should continue to 


have booms and depressions as long as we followed our present prac- . 


_. tice of all going rapidly into debt at certain periods and then of all 
trying more or less simultaneously to. pay. our debts at other periods. . 

~ With these observations upon the general nature of business is 
cycles, let us proceed to an analysis of the collapse of 1929. ‘The 
explanation is, I think, simple and easy to understand. Between .1922 . 
‘and 1929, the commodity price-level was essentially stable, but the — 
' period, nevertheless, was one of inflation. A great increase in demand 


was made possible by a rapid expansion of indebtedness not only in 


' the United States but in Australia, South America, Germany, and 
‘ many Other parts of the world. Many of these are debtor countries 


which are normally importers of capital but which, during the war 
and the period of unstable currencies immediately afterward, had 
been deprived in large measure of foreign investment funds. Now - 


they sought to take advantage of the investment opportunities which © = 
had accumulated. In order to do so, they went rapidly into debt and 


ere: stimulated business throughout. the world. In the United 
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States hove was an enormous amount t of. ailing. both public and 
private, with borrowed funds. Between 1922 and 1928, for exam-: 
ple, non-farm mortgages held by banks increased 54. per cent and 
public real estate security offerings increased more than fivefold In 
addition, there was a spectacular increase. in the purchasing of con- 


sumers’ goods on credit. Installment buying in its modern form was | 


invented about 1920, but five years later there were between 1,000 
and 1,500 finance | companies specializing in consumer. paper. Electric 
refrigerator sales: jumped from 11,000 in 1922 to 630,000 in 1929, 
sales of washing machines more than doubled, sales of radios jumped 
fourteenfold, sales of automobiles increased by leaps and. bounds. — 
It. is estimated that 75 per cent of the radios, automobiles, and» 
electric refrigerators. were bought on credit. . 

. The process of going in debt was, of course, greatly stimulated by . 


extravagant speculation in stocks. . The rise in stock prices made many 


thousands of persons both able and willing to borrow heavily to pur- 
 -chase goods. Even when goods were purchased by selling securities, | 
they were, from the community point of view, bought with borrowed 
funds, for the buyer of the stocks paid by borrowing the money. 
~The speculation in stocks was one of the most remarkable episodes: 
in economic:history for, unlike most speculation, it occurred during a 


period of stable commodity prices. It appears to have been the result: 
of a conjunction of circumstances—of new security buying habits - 
which the public acquired during the war, of falling interest rates, and 





of rising profits. The falling interest rates were also:a result of a — 
combination of influences—the fact that the war demand for. funds 
had pushed interest rates abnormally high, the pull of the United - 
“States (a creditor nation with a large favorable balance of trade) 
upon the world’s gold supply, and the fact that many foreigners pre- | 
ferred, for one reason or another, to keep funds. in the United States. 
‘Most remarkable of all perhaps were the rapidly rising profits which 
resulted from growth of industrial research and systematic study of . 
‘management—stimulated largely by the sudden drop of ‘prices in : 
- 1920 and ‘1921. 

Because of the multitude of Som which credit takes, it is not easy 
to trace the exact rate of expansion in the United States between 


1 Persons, C.-E.,. “Credit Expansion 1920-1929 and Its Lessons,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
November, 1930, Vol. XL, pp. 98-99. . 
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1922. and 1929. Most forms of credit, however, rest ultimately | upon 
bank credit, and for this reason the loans ‘and investments of banks . 
- yndoubtedly furnish the best single index of general.credit expansion. 
Between June, 1922 and-June, 1929 the banks of the United States: 
increased their: loans and investments approximately | 45 per cent.” 
This was substantially more than the rate of increase in the national 


‘ income. Sooner or later such a rapid expansion of credit was bound 
to stop and, when it did, a drop in prices and a depression were in-..-.. 


evitable. The specific conditions which halted the expansion of credit 
“are not, perhaps, important, because-if they had not ended it, others 
-. would-have done so. But let us. examine shai how the turn from 
boom to depression occurred. | 
The depression started abroad sooner. hen't in the United ‘aici, 
where the demand for goods was sustained for some months by: the. 
profits which were being made in the stock market. The year 1929 
was, on the whole,.a period of mild depression in Germany.: This was 
~ partly a result of the Young Plan negotiations which surrounded the. 


whole German situation with uncertainty: Germany had been com- ._ 


 pelled to. operate, in large measure, with working capital borrowed 
on short-term.loans from abroad. Uncertainty regarding reparations + 
made capital hesitant to enter Germany and even to remain there.. ° 
- For a while, in the spring of 1929, fear that the Young Committee’s 


negotiations might fail precipitated a small flight from the mark. All.’ . 


_this was reflected in:tight money in Germany which discouraged." 
business. : Furthermore, extravagant stock speculation in New York, — 
by attracting funds from all over the world, made for gradual tighten- 

ing of credit abroad; and this, of course, tended to check the expan- 
sion of business. In addition, speculation in stocks virtually destroyed 
_ the bond market in the United States:and caused foreign flotations 
here to drop by half. This cessation of foreign borrowing meant - 
__ sooner or later a drop in construction: and aig ohagiex both abroad 
and in the United States.. 
~ Within the United States the first drop appears to — ‘been’ in 
building construction. Building contracts reached a peak in 1928. 
During 1929 they ran substantially lower, and for the entire year. 
were $900,000,000 below 1928—a drop of about 13 per. cent. 
- Strictly speaking, I should refer to residential] construction | rather than 
* Ibid., ‘Pp. 95: . 
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to the building industry, because the entire shrinkage in building was’ 
accounted for by the drop in residential construction. Why did resi- 


-.. dential building drop? Partly, no doubt, because the supply of hous- . 


_ half. 





ing was outstripping the demand... For a number of years, and par- 
“ticularly following 1925,.residential construction had been going on ~ 
-.at an enormous rate. In-no small degree, however, the drop must:be. 
_ attributed to the speculation in stocks which substantially reduced the 
market for real estate bonds and notes. Between 1928 and 1929 
the offerings of real estate securities cnmeeed dropped by more > than 


A second ‘industry to turn the corner ale was automobile manu: - 
facturing. The output of cars reached a maximum about June, 1929, - 
but the peak in demand apparently occurred somewhat earlier. The 
3 ‘general prosperity, and in particular the large profits of speculation . 
in stocks, created an immense demand for cars. During the early - ° 

months of 1929, the automobile manufacturers became too optimistic, | 
overestimated the demand, and loaded up their dealers with an exces-. 

sive number of cars. Hence, in the. summer of 1929 the automo- - 
bile industry found it necessary suddenly and drastically to: curtail 
production. This was undoubtedly an important influence in aries 
the general expansion of business. a 
About the middle of the summer of 1929, the price level er ; 
a distinct tendency to drop. It is difficult to isolate the causes of this 
drop; and dangerous, therefore, to be dogmatic in regard to it. . Toa 
substantial extent, it was:connected with the credit situation which was 
gradually becoming tighter as speculation in the United States reduced 


__ our exports of capital.and at the same time attracted more and more . ‘| 


funds from abroad: In the case of a number of important commodi- 
_ties, such as wheat, the drop was intimately connected with the supply 
_ situation. The carry-over of wheat into the crop year of 1929-1930 
had been enormous. New methods of harv esting caused such a rapid 
export movement and such a sharp drop i in the’ spot price that the 
newly established Farm Board early in August advised farmers to” 
hold their. wheat, and the railroads were compelled to place an em- 
bargo on shipments into Galveston. At any rate, a distinct recession 
in commodity prices, and especially the prices of farm products, be-— 
‘gan in July and August, 1929. This must be regarded as of the 
"utmost importance in changing the general business situation. 
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The extravagant speculation in ‘eocks reached its peak j in Sep- 
tember, 1929. The demand which sent stocks up to thirty and forty. 


‘times their earnings was, of course, a speculative demand—that is, the -— 


"purchasers intended to resell rather than to hold. Let the demand 
for stocks drop substantially and‘a terrific crash was inevitable. The 
_ decline seems to have been precipitated by the withdrawal of foreign 
- funds, partly a result of the collapse of the milder speculative boom | 
- in England and partly a result of higher: interest rates abroad. For | 
_- several weeks the decline in stock prices was fairly moderate and the - 
first of the so-called “crashes” did not come until the middle of Octo-. 
_ ber. ‘The enormous drop in security prices, which converted large 
' paper profits into heavy losses, instantly transformed the recession . 
- ‘which had started in the summer into a severe depression. | io 
_. [shall not trace the steps by which the depression gradually went | 
: from’ bad to worse. America made an heroic attempt to stave off 
depression by stimulating-certain types of spending, and maintaining. 
(or attempting to maintain) certain types of purchasing power. 


- Most corporations (thanks te memories of 1920 and to the fact that 





the boom had not been accompanied by rising commodity prices) 
entered the depression with small inventories and with abundant cash 


_and quick assets. Consequently, they felt able to maintain wages and - | 
'. dividends and even to spend considerable sums upon additions and -.. 


' betterments. Dividend disbursements in 1930 ‘exceeded those of 
1929 and set a new high record. Public expenditures also increased. 
_ But regardless of how much corporations and governmental ‘units 
were able to spend, individuals who had incurred large debts in stock 
or real estate speculation and who had suffered heavy losses were 
siapelied, drastically to curtail their buying. - : 

The situation was greatly aggravated by a seine 
sition: The depression still further reduced the international 
movement of capital to Australia, South America, and elsewhere, ~ 


: which had already been greatly diminished by the stock market specu-: — | 


lation in 1929. The inability of these countries to continue. borrowing 
naturally limited their demand for goods and intensified the depres- 
sion. Particularly unfortunate was the coincidence that some of the - 
~ countries which had incurred heavy obligations: abroad were. large 
_exporters of commodities which had been overproduced. The sharp 
drop in the prices of important exports of some debtor nations, such 
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as Resieline. Australia, and Beasil; wintenseil these countries with | 
the. grave problem of meeting their foreign: obligations. They ‘at- 
tempted to obtain the necessary exchange by imposing drastic restric- 
tions on imports. This tended still further to aggravate the depres- 


_. sion throughout the rest of the world.. The general tendency of 





debtor countries to discourage imports is reflected in the fact that 
whereas between 1929 and 1930 the imports of seven creditor. coun- 
_ tries decreased by 17 per cent, the imports of fifteen debtor countries | 
dropped by 23 per cent. But restrictions on imports were not always — 
‘sufficient and, before the middle of 1930, Argentina, Australia, and 
Brazil, had abandoned the gold standard. The resulting depreciation 
in their currencies tended to intensify the depression, because it re- 
duced their ability to buy from the rest of the world and, at the same 
time, tended to make. their. products cheaper in terms of foreign 
currencies. ) - @ 
The breakdown in: buying - ‘and ‘selling, which is, of course, the: 
. essence of every depression, was accentuated by tariff legislation and. 
trade restrictions all-over the world. Each nation sought to protect — 
itself from falling prices abroad by excluding foreign goods, but, by | 
3 doing so, it accentuated the drop in prices. Worthy of special notice 
is the fact that the drop in the prices of commodities which are im- 
portant in international trade greatly exceeded the fall in the general 


price level. Although the debtor nations found it most necessary to .. 


- restrict trade, the creditor nations restricted trade also and thus. con- | 
' .tributed to the depreciation in the currencies of some debtor nations. 
The Smoot-Hawley bill simply intensified our pull upon the world’s 
gold and thus increased the pressure upon prices. 
~ Last, but by no means least, Providence cursed the world in 1930. 
with a large wheat crop, particularly in Russia and Australia. This 
was a commodity which had been overproduced for a number of years, 
and, in addition, it had been more or less “controlled” in the sense 
_that large quantities were being held off the market by the Canadian 
‘wheat pool and later by the Farm Board. It is difficult to conceive 
any point at which an increase in supply might have done more harm. 


This large new crop and the large carry-over caused the price in Liver- 7 
pool in December, 1930, to break through the low for several hundred | 


-years and thus reduced the purchasing power of millions of People 
_ throughout the world. 
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’ Despite these numerous difficulties, business apparently reached : 


the bottom of. the trough about December, 1930, and, by the spring 


of 1931, was manifesting. feeble but encouraging signs of recovery. 
It was then that. our second major affliction, the financial crisis, sud- 


~~ denly descended upon us. Like the World War, it started in Austria.: 


On May 11, 1931, the Austrian government announced that the heavy 
losses suffered by the Creditanstalt compelled the government to come - 


_ ‘to the assistance of the bank. The condition of the bank simply re-. 
‘flected the condition of Austrian industry, which had never succeeded ~ 


in adjusting itself to the. tariff barriers imposed: by the Succession _ 
States and which, of course, suffered from the effect of. the. low price . 


of wheat upon the Danubian countries. The process by which the 


crisis swiftly spread from one country to another is éasy to under- 


stand. The announcement of the Austrian government, instead of. — 


forestalling fear, created it. \ Panic-stricken depositors began to 
withdraw funds from Austrian banks and there was a flight from the 


“schilling. Possibly the panic might have been smothered at the start, 
had Austria been able instantaneously to obtain a substantial credit 
abroad. But prompt relief was prevented by the unwillingness of 
' France, fearful-and resentful over the. recently proposed Zollverein 
| between Austria and Germany,.to participate in a credit. - When help 
.- came, the panic had already’spread to Germany. The high standing 


enjoyed by the Creditanstalt caused men to fear that no bank in Cen- 


- tral Europe was safe. Germany, during the few years preceding, had 
- borrowed immense.:sums on short-term: from. abroad, ‘particularly - 


from England and the United States. Following the Creditanstalt 


affair, foreign creditors began withdrawing their funds from Ger-' 

_ many. Within four weeks, in May and June, the gold and foreign ex- | 
-change holdings of the Reichsbank dropped nearly 40 per cent. In an. 

_attempt to stop the flight from the mark, President. Hoover, on June 
21, 1931, proposed a one-year moratorium on Germany’s reparation — 


payments and on the payments of the war debts to the United States. 


Again France proved a stumblingblock..Not until sixteen days later, — 


on July 7, did France accept the moratorium. In the.meantime, Ger- | 
many had lost $500,000,000 in capital, or $100,000,000 more than she 
was saved by the moratorium. The moratorium came too late to stop. 


the drain on Germany. Hans Luther, the president of the Reichs-. 


bank, flying through Europe in. search of a loan of $400,000,000 
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_ which he did not get, did not help matters. On July 13, ¢ came e the 
~ failure of the Darmstadter und Nationalbank, the second largest bank 
_ in Germany.. Although no official moratorium was declared, one was 
practically established. All foreign credits in Germany instantly be- - 
came frozen;. banks began suspending through Central Europe, the 


Baltic States, and the Near East; ‘Hungary, Latvia; and other coun- 


tries introduced restrictions upon payments of ‘external liabilities. 
Most important of all was the effect of the German-crisis upon the - 


position of London. British banks and acceptance houses had heavy : 


commitments in Germany upon which, of course, they could not, at the 
moment, realize. - Doubts arose over the soundness of London finan- 
cial houses, and foreign owners of sterling balances, particularly the. 
French, began to withdraw their funds. Because France in 1926 had 
stabilized the franc at too low a value and because she had been. 
unwilling to lend at long-term abroad, she had become the possessor - 
of enormous short-term balances abroad, particularly in New York 
_and London. During the latter. half of July, 1931, the Bank of © 
England lost more than £30,000,000 of gold. ‘A desperate attempt 
was made to stop the flow and to restore confidence in the pound by © 
borrowing abroad. Two credits, one of £50,000,000 and another of | 


£80,000,000, were obtained from France and the United States, } 


respectively, but they simply advertised the difficulties of Great Brit- 
ain and stimulated, rather than retarded, the flight from. the pound. - 
Most of Great Britain’s gold went to France and the United States. 


~ On September: 18, our holdings reached a new record of more than 





- $5,000,000,000. \Threé days later, on September 21, Great Britain © 
took the historic step of relieving the Bank of England of the obliga- 
tion to sell gold at the coinage price. This meant that the owners 
of pound balances could not convert their holdings into gold and that 
Great Britain had abandoned the gold standard: 4 
_ The crisis now shifted to the United States. American banks [| 
had such a large volume of assets frozen in Germany and London | 
that doubts arose over our financial soundness: Despite the fact that 
the United States held 45 per cent of the world’s monetary: gold, 
foreign owners began heavy withdrawals of dollar balances and 
to sell American securities. In the period. between September . 16 
and November 3, the Reserve Banks lost to foreign. creditors more 
than. $700,000,000 in gold. In the month of October alone, we lost: 
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. nearly $400,000,000. At. the same time, hosing by domestic ie 


positors developed on a large scale. The fact that for more than a 


year bank failures had been numerous and that during the summer of | | 
- 1935 an exceedingly grave ‘situation had developed in. Chicago and © 


other cities rendered the public extremely: susceptible to alarm. © 
Within a month domestic hoarding increased by $400,000,000 and the. 
amount of money in circulation—which means the amount of money 


- . held by the public as distinguished from the banks or the government a 
—reéached a new high record of $5,504,000, 000. In an attempt to 


restore confidence in the banks and stop hoarding, President Hoover, . 


"on October 7, urged the formation of.a $500,000,000 pool to be run : < 3 
_ by the banks and for the banks, and, on October 29, the pool, under — 
the name of the National Credit Corporation, began operations. 


There was a temporary drop in bank failures during the month of No-_. 
vember, helped by the formation of the Credit Corporation and also . 


_by-a sharp rise in the price of wheat. . The foreign drain on our gold 

- also ceased.. But the banks, deeply alarmed by their recent experiences - 

-and by failures of other banks, continued to seek liquidity by selling 

_ bonds and by contracting loans. - This: very pursuit of liquidity pro- 

~. duced a spectacular increase in bank failures and a renewal of hoard- 

ing during January. Again there were signs of a European run on - © 
the dollar. The National Credit Corporation had proved.a failure 


—the banks possessed so much “rugged individualism” that they were . 


- unwilling to protect themselves by taking the risk of lending to their. 
weaker competitors. Furthermore, the growing budget deficit was - 
' -causing increasing concern—some of it distinctly unreasonable and 


hysterical. At last, the government came to the rescue by-establishing _ 


the Emergency Finance Corporation. to help weak banks and rail- - ; 
_ roads, and by passing the Glass-Steagall bill, which increased the abil- 
: ity of the Reserve System to aid member banks andalso increased its 


sbiity to meet a foreign demand for gold. cee wes SS 
‘In looking back at the history of the past year, it is interesting to. 


speculate on what might. have happened had certain events not oc- as 
curred. Except for a few accidents of history, might we have come : — 


through the depression without a financial crisis? Might the depres- 


sion have finally touched bottom in December, 1930? Suppose. that 
Russia’s exports.and the prospects for a good crop in Australia had 
not caused the price of wheat to break through the level of three 
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centuries in the autumn of 1930. Would the situation in Danubian - J. - 


countries have been appreciably better and might the Creditanstalt 
affair not have occurred? Or suppose that Germany and Austria 
had not frightened and angered. France by springing the proposal’ — 
for.a customs union in.a crude and undiplomatic manner. Would 
France have been willing promptly to help Austria and might the. 
financial crisis have been nipped before it spread to Germany? Or. 
suppose that France had been willing to assent promptly to the mora-. 
- torium and to coéperate in helping Germany. - Might the crisis have 
‘been nipped before it spread beyond Germany ? ‘a 
But it is not worth while to pay too much attention to these his- - 

torical accidents. What are important to understand are the -under- 
lying conditions which made the financial crisis possible. It was pos-— 
. sible, of course, only because conditions were fundamentally unsound. 
_ But in what respects.were they unsound?. There is a widespread - 
belief that the maladjustment in international financial relations is 
‘primarily the result of reparations and war debts which represent _ 
‘debts that are unproductive and, therefore, exceedingly difficult to . 
pay. But this is too narrow a view of the problem. The essential 
difficulty has been that the flow of international trade has. failed to 
adjust itself to the violent changes in international debtor-creditor 
_ relationships which were created during and immediately after the — 
‘War. The changes in debtor-creditor relationships, however, were 
only partially a result of reparations and war debts: During the war 
European countries had been compelled to sacrifice huge quantities of 
' their foreign investments and these were purchased in great measure 
‘by Americans.. Before the war, the United States. was the largest 
‘debtor nation in the world and Germany was the second largest credi- .. 
tor nation. _ Within ten years the United States was transformed into 
~ the second largest creditor nation and Germany into the largest debtor 
nation. There were other changes, but these two were the most im- . 
_ portant. These violent changes in debtor-creditor relationships re- 
quired substantial shifts in the flow of trade. For example, they re- © 
quired that Germany, which for many years had had an excess of 
_ imports,. suddenly. develop.a large excess of exports, and that the 
United States, which. for fifty years had had an excess of exports, 
~ promptly develop a large excess of imports. 

Under any conditions it would have been extraordinarily difficult. 
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, ‘iis trade to: make these adjustments withia the space of a Seu years. si 
Germany, as a matter of fact, did a remarkable job. in converting an - ° 
unfavorable trade ‘balance of $500,000,000 in 1927 into a small 
favorable balance in'1930. But the period since the war has been 
one of steadily growing restrictions upon. international trade. In- _ 
deed, in few periods of the world’s history have tariff barriers risen. 
* more rapidly than during the last-ten years. For example, between 
_ 1925 and 1929, there were thirty-three general revisions or substan- 
tial changes. among the twenty-seven countries of Europe, and seven-— 
teen among the twenty. republics of Latin America. During the © 
_ eleven months following the advance of the American tariff j in June, 
1930, there were more or less general upward revisions in twenty-five 
countries. The reasons for these tariff changes have been numerous, — 
- but in no small degree they have been provoked by new flows of trade 
which. might have brought commerce more nearly into adjustment 
with debtor-creditor relationships.. In other words, new. flows of — 
trade have tended to check their own growth by preeeaeny, the crea- 
‘tion.of tariff barriers. ; 
For:a number of years, the maladjustment between the flow a 
trade and debtor-creditor relationships was prevented from causing - 


Le acute trouble by the movements of capital.’ It happened that the 





‘United States was willing and. able to lend’ large sums abroad. It 
also happened that Germany could use large sums. Not only.had the - 
war interrupted the construction of public works, but the extreme 
“inflation of the postwar period had destroyed most -of Germany’s 
working capital. Failure to obtain sufficient exchange from the export. 
- ef goods to pay reparations kept ‘interest rates in Germany high, and | 
_ high interest rates attracted. capital from abroad. Unfortunately, ' 
however, a large part of Germany’s new credits were short-term 
funds. Naturally this huge short-term indebtedness placed Germany 


in an exceedingly vulnerable condition. Let Germany’s short-term _ 


creditors take fright and attempt to withdraw their funds in large 
volume and Germany would certainly be pushed off the gold standard. 
The situation was greatly aggravated by the fact that, in returning 


‘to the gold standard after the war, Great Britain had stabilized the. 


pound at too high a value and France had stabilized the franc at too 
low a value. How different might have been the course of history 
if the mistake had been reversed—if Great Britain had stabilized at . 
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7 too low a point and. France at too high! The course of binece might I 
have been different, too, if the French domestic price level had been 


more sensitive to the influx of gold or if the French had been willing | 


- to invest abroad in long-term maturities. As it was, the low value of. 


- the franc enabled. France, not only to attract most of the world’s © 





new gold since 1926, but. to accumulate abroad, mainly in London ~ 
~ and New York, immense bank balances. and holdings of ‘short-term. . 
paper. Thus, the whole credit system of the world was placed in an . 
_ extraordinarily. vulnerable position with abnormally large foreign 
short-term balances in Germany, London, and New York.. When 
the crisis broke, France greatly added to the world’s difficulties by 
withdrawing funds first from London and later from New York. 
Where do we stand to-day—in April, 1932? That is the question | 
which is on everybody’s lips. As far as the financial crisis is con- - 
~ cerned, that has been partially stopped—at least for the time being. 
. Bank failures are diminishing. and. hoarding by the general public is 


slowly receding. But. hoarding by the banks seems to be on the. | 


increase and credit is still tight... But has the bottom of the depression 
been reached? Apparently not. Every. enterprise and every govern-. 
-mental unit in the United States is pursuing the policy of spending 
less and less. Economic disintegration in Europe is steadily progress- 
ing. . Every week the tariffs, quotas, embargoes, and exchange con- 
. trols, which have been throttling trade, grow tighter and tighter. 


As-long as.the drop in buying and the throttling of trade continue, the | _ 


depression is bound to go from bad to worse and the financial crisis is 
likely to break out again at any moment. 
The Reserve Banks have recently shown. signs of attempting to 


'-. encourage business to spend more, but the government in its own | 


fiscal policy is pursuing exactly the opposite course. ‘This. conflict . 


- between the Reserve Banks’ policy and the’ gov ernment’s fiscal policy. | 


isa calamity of first magnitude. Business is now being conducted 
largely on a deficit basis—nearly half the first 169 companies publish- 


_ing their income statements. for the first quarter of 1932 reported- | 


’ deficits. It is reckless to assume that additional credit will be put to 
~ use and. will’ produce an appreciable increase in buying when most | 
enterprises are making little or no profits. This is why support of 
~ the bond market by the Reserve Banks needs to be reinforced by a _ 

“judicious and carefully planned expansion of government buying. If 
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the Reserve Banks and the Treasury could be induced to pull together 


instead of pursuing contradictory policies, the prospect for an early _ 


recovery would be far brighter. Unless there is a change i in the fiscal | 
policy of the government, the hope for an upward turn in business 


'_ | must rest largely upon two possibilities: (1) an early revision of 





reparations and the war debts, which in turn might lead to a slow 
- relaxing of restrictions on trade, and (2) a rise in the prices of © 
agricultural products, many of which have sunk far lower than other 
prices and to levels at which they can scarcely long ‘remain. " Let’ us 


--all or that Providence will not afflict * us this year. with bountiful ‘i 


crops: 











RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS IN 
TRAINING 


A PLAN FOR COORDINATING COOPERATIVE AND INDIVIDUAL _ 
RESEARCH APPLIED IN A RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR A ‘CLASS 
OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS IN NURSERY SCHOOLS 


By LAURA CHASSELL TOOPS 
"National Fellow in Child Development, Teachers College, 1927-28 


N HIS book, Rensareh pa Teachers,’ Dr. B. R. Buckingham has 
said, “Teaching and research should be required of faculty mem- 
bers, not. only in higher educational institutions but also in the public 
. schools.’ His reasons for this statement are based on the belief that 
“the teacher has opportunities for research which, if seized, not only: 
will powerfully: and rapidly develop the technique of: teaching but . 
will also react to vitalize and dignify the work of the individual a 
_ teacher.” | 
Revolutionary as his emphasis at first seemed, progressive educa- - 
tors, laying aside argument which might center on the use of the 
word ° ‘required” in his statement, are coming more and more to ap- 
preciate the significance of Dr. Buckingham’s point of view and of his 


"efforts to promote research among teachers in the field. And there. 


‘are important consequences for the development of practical, re- 
search in education.and for the i ‘Waprov ement of the educative process - 
itself. — : : . 7 
‘This. extension of research to the teacher in service in the public 
schools, since it is a pronounced step ina direction opposite to that 
with which we are familiar, would seem to mark the point of ultimate — 
‘descent for educational research. But the new research point of view, - 


expressed elsewhere in the book quoted above, is too comprehensive : -. 


to justify such a limitation—‘The field of research has no limits 
other than those of education itself.” To at least one. educational 
thinker? it has occurred to carry research i in the educational field still 


1 Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 1926. : : 
. 2 Miss Grace Langdon, instructor in Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers College. 
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as Siete downward (speaking from the “higher education” level) — 
to student teachers who are preparing to teach in nursery schools.® 

In Miss Langdon’s unusual, perhaps unique, combination of stu- 
dent (practice) teaching with research—in a course ‘in the technique - 
“of teaching in nursery schools—it' seems that again a very.important | 
- and suggestive step has been ‘taken; for the arguments for research. 
when in-service—the powerful and rapid development. of the tech-. 


~. pique of teaching and the vitalizing and dignifying of the work. of the. 


individual teacher—would seem to apply with double force to re- - 
search when in training, pe when the research i is consciously - 
_ cooperative. 

_ -Teachers training in an comeauheda where research i is definitely en- 
couraged can scarcely fail to’ realize that teaching is’ potentially an 


art in the process not only of reconstruction, but. also of continuous 


construction, to which, in addition to the contribution of remote edu- 
- cational technicians, their. own efforts and those of their immediate: ° 


~_ associates may make. a contribution. In fact, teachers trained in co- ~ 





_ Operative research and continuing in coéperative research throughout 
_. their period of service may well develop into an entire profession 
-. of teaching artists of that high order of merit which has hitherto been 

, attained only by isolated and rare individuals. 

The following objectives of plans for research for student- teachers 

sic ‘themselves as important: . | 
. The introduction of the students to a waried aniadone of research 

ak. ranging in difficulty and type from those which will challenge 

the talent and the interest of the most gifted to those to which a 
routinist.can make’ a contribution—some projects adaptable to com- 
‘mittee organization and accomplishment, others to individual pursuit, — 
some suitable for rapid consummation, others for long-time effort.* 
2. The administration of the selected projects with economy of 

time on the part of both students and instructor so that appreciable. 
- advance may be made in research without encroaching on the parallel . 

activity of student-teaching. 


-* Further consideration. logically suggests the extension of research to parents, in locd magistris 
(as it were), during the early months of their children’s lives; or, from a different’ standpoint,: the . 
extension of research in education to children themselves, ; DN 
- “It is suggested that only a partial. attack on. a given. problem be made by a single class, the 
- completion of the whole project requiring a series of contributions throughout a period of years 
and perhaps enlisting the codpetation, not alone of successive classes, - but ales’ of individuals or 
groups of individuals aftet they have entered the field. 
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4. The codrdination of the projects into an n integrated program of 


research. 
In’ hearty accord with the extension of research opportunity to 
teachers not yet in the field, it is the purpose of this article to indicate 


a plan which may be used in-the initiation and the direction of a pro-  » 


gram of research in classes of students in training for teaching. 
The plan centers about a form of research program which is de- 


_ signed to bea practicable working instrument to put into the hands — 


of the student-teacher—a self-operating textbook (as it has been 


termed*) of research, of. teaching, and of being a teacher. It is pre-_ 
_-sented for illustrative purposes as applied to.a research program 


fora class of prospective nursery school teachers, and has as its 


central problem ‘“‘qualities associated with success.in nursery school 


teaching.”*® ‘The nature of the plan may be most economically indi- 


-. cated, perhaps, by a presentation of the content of this illustrative 


research program.‘ 


_ The. program as a whole has: four went: (1) the ‘introductory | 
project; (2) the research program proper (projecting the prepara--. 


tion of a trade analysis of nursery school teaching, the measurement 
and. the prediction of success in nursery school teaching, and: the 
3 preparation of.a bibliography on the qualities associated with success 


- in nursery school teaching) ; (3) suggestions as to practical procedure 


(if ratings are to be obtained, if: records are to. be used, if tests are 
to. be used) ; (4) the appendix, presenting suggestions regarding the 
development of new tests for. enaed school teachers. 


INTRODU CTORY PROJ ECT 


- The introductory project is a miniature research in the same field 
as the major research,*. Through a survey of pertinent studies ‘it. 


‘includes the consideration of the personality: make-up desirable in 
5 By Ethel Puffer Howés. 


® The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to Miss Grace Langdon, who suggested to: 


her the preparation of a research program. which should outline an investigation of the personal 
characteristics essential in. a nursery ‘school teacher. - Miss’ Langdon indicated problems involved 
‘and steps in their solution, and projected the use of such a program as a method of directing 
research in a course for prospective nursery school teachers. 
' “The Research Program” is available for reference by arrangement with the writer. 

“* Under this phrase and cognate ones in the original outline are listed suggested books and 


; _ articles followed by dotted lines (numbered or lettered in sequence to the bibliographical . items) 


which are inserted for the convenience of the student in’ listing nena references pertinent to 
the heading. , 
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those who enter the profession of teaching; the preparation of a list 
- of characteristics essential to success in student-teaching in nursery 
- schools; the rating of the prospective student-teachers—by the stu- 
dents themselves, and. by the supervisor of student-teaching—with 
respect to these characteristics before the period of training; and the 
reservation of these ratings for statistical comparison with the grades 
‘given at the conclusion of the. period of training, by the students, by 


the. supervisor of student- teaching, and by the instructor in the course . | 
‘in tachaique. ¢ of teaching. . 


| RESEARCH PROGRAM 


. The research program: proper. includes the projects already enu- | 
merated, and is designed to. afford a ‘theoretical background on the | 
basis of which students may become acquainted with the whole prob- 
lem involved in the scientific study of. qualities associated with success | 
in-nursery school teaching. _ . 

The first major project—the preparation of a trade neil of — 
nursery school teaching—includes a survey of pertinent studies; the 
observation of selected teachers by specified methods in respect to - 


the various types of teaching activities; the analysis of. records of - - 


teaching, including selected diary records kept by nursery school’ . 
teachers, and reports of teaching other than teaching in nursery. | 
» schools; the analysis of the.learning processes of nursery school chil- 
_dren and of parents of nursery school children; and the formulation 
. of the objectives of nursery school racing, for teachers 1 in training” 
‘and for teachers in service. 3 
. ~The ‘second. major project—the measurement ead the: prediction 
of success. in nursery school teaching—includes the following: orien- 


. tation with respect to pertinent problems; the formulation of stand- 





ards by which to judge success in nursery school teaching and the 
adaptation of these standards for use in measurement; and the for- | 
‘mulation of qualities other than ‘success in terms of which to measure © _ 
a nursery § school teachers, and of methods for.the use of these variables 
_-in the prediction of success. : : 
_- -The problems which demand orientation are ‘on involved: in. 
.. educational research and in the measurement of teaching technique. a 


‘The formulation of standards by which to judge. success in nursery er 


school teaching and the adaptation of these standards ‘for use in 
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measurement include the preparation of a list of criteria that have. 
been employed in rating efficiency in teaching, and in occupations other 
‘than teaching; the organization of the items into types of. criteria; 
the consideration of the types of criteria in the light of current criti- 
cism or statistical findings and with reference to the objectives of : 
nursery school teaching; a search for other types of criteria that - 
‘might be employed; the formulation.of a practicable program for the 
_ construction and use of criteria of success in a study of nursery'school . 
- teaching on the part of teachers in training and teachers in the field; 
and experimentation with the criteria adopted. 

The formulation. of qualities other than success by which to 
“measure nursery school teachers and of methods for the use of these 
variables in the prediction of success, includes the preparation of lists 
_ of variables that have been employed in the prediction of efficiency — 
‘in teaching and in occupations other than teaching; the organization. | 
of the items into types of variables; the consideration of the types - 
of variables in the light of current criticism or statistical findings and | 
with reference to the items in the trade analysis of. nursery. school 
teaching; a search for other. types of variables that might be em- 
ployed; the formulation of a:practicable program for the construction. . 
and the use of variables prognostic.of success in a study of nursery ~ 
_ school teachers in training and nursery school teachers in the field ; 

and. experimentation with the variables adopted. 7 7s 

The third major project—the preparation of a bibliography ‘on 

the qualities associated with success in nursery school teaching—in-. 
. cludes the extension and revision of the bibliography suggested in the 


_. research program, the annotation of the references, and the classifica- . 





tion of. the annotated references. 


PRACTICAL PROCEDU RE- 


The suggestions as to practical procedure are designed for use by 
students following their consideration of the problems involved in the © 
major projects and their selection, as a personal project, of some. - 
phase. of the. measurement or the prediction of success in nursery. 
school teaching. -The suggestions apply to the obtaining of ratings, | 
the use of records, and the use of ‘tests, as possible tools of investi- 
gation. : 
To the. student or the committee selecting the obtaining of ratings 
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asa technique ji in measurement’ or prediction, suggestions are made 
in detail concerning the preparation of lists of traits, the selection of 
rating scales and score cards (or their construction ), and the obtain- : 
‘ing of ratings and their statistical treatment. | 

. Similarly, to those selecting the use of records as a method ots pro- 
cedure, detailed. suggestions aré made concerning the selection of 
records, the obtaining of records, the tabulation and the statistical 
treatment of the data found on record: forms, and the Preparation of 


new types of record forms. 3 
Again, to those selecting the use of tests as their tool, detailed sug- . 


gestions are made concerning the selection of tests and the construc- 
_ tion.and the standardization. of new. tests. . | 


THE APPENDIX—DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TESTS 


The appendix, which presents suggestions regarding the develop- 
ment of new tests for nursery school teachers, is in two, parts. . The 
first part is devoted to the development of tests based on an arrange- 
.ment of test terms from current tests under’ topical headings; the 
second part is devoted to the development of tests employing the 
test forms of current tests but requiring the substitution of correlative : 


~ content. 


Part I, which deals with new tests growing | out of 1 an arrangement. 
. mY) test items from current tests. under topical headings, presents, in 
. the main, suggested beginnings of tests of the professional knowledge 
of the nursery school teacher with respect to the objectives of nursery 
school teaching; the personal qualifications of the nursery school 
teacher; the professional training of the nursery school teacher; the 
theory of child.development, of parental education, and of nursery: 
school administration; and the technique of child development, of 


nursery school administration, of professional relationships, and of © 


community relationships. . The presentation of the suggested begin- 


_nings of tests for nursery school teachers, however, is preceded by ©. 


an explanation of the procedure that has been employed in their prep- 
aration, and followed by suggestions as to the en that may be 


& employed i in their development. 





_ . Part II, which deals with new tests which are. to ‘employ the test 
"forms of current tests but require the substitution of correlative con- 
‘tent, is occupied in the main with the presentation of the current tests - 
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and suggestions regarding their modification. The tests presented . 


‘are of two types: those which suggest the preparation of a series of 


parallel tests applicable to student teachers in nursery schools, nursery 
school teachers, and administrative officers in nursery schools; and 
those which suggest the preparation of. an individual test applicable 
to different types of teachers. The presentation of the tests, and q 
suggestions regarding their modification are preceded by an: explana- | 
tion of the procedure that has been employed. 

It may be noted that the subject matter as a whole, nee worked 
out with specific refererice to one group of prospective teachers, had 
necessarily to be developed in relation to the fundamental problems . 


underlying all teaching, and could be used with but little adaptation 
_by groups of any locale of teaching interest from the preschool to 


the university or from the finishing school to the trade school, whether © 


‘the teachers were in training or in the field.. Further, the: problem 
selected for use in this program might be replaced by some other | 
‘problem of vital importance to teachers,® yet the general framework 
.of.the research program remain substantially unchanged. Finally, 


the underlying principles of the plan are applicable, it is believed, in 


‘the development of a research Program for any group interested i in 


codéperative research. 


* The general problem presented here, however, seems to be peculiarly the teacher's own. It. 
is. true that a number of pioneer studies have been made of the qualities essential to successful 


" _ teaching and of the nature’ of. teaching ‘success. They have been isolated in character, however. 


Moreover, many of them have been conducted by. candidates for the doctor's degree, upon whose 


“efforts have been imposed the practicable limitations of dissertation preparation and to whom, 


unless they are primarily engaged in active teaching (as rarely happens), the problem can scarcely 
have the import that. it does to teachers at work. Further, the findings. of these technical in- 


’ vestigations are. relatively inaccessible to the vast--majority of teachers and have therefore probably 


had little effect ‘upon the merit of teaching. For these reasons, codperative. research inthis field, 


. though conducted by amateur workers, may be productive of more effective: results, certainly more 


immediate ones, than the summation of the work of isolated professional investigators. 
The general problem would seem, too, to be peculiarly adapted for primary consideration by 
student- -teachers, since study on this subject would directly acquaint. them with what is already 


-known regarding the essentials of successful teaching, affording them standpoints from- which. to | 
judge and improve their own. work ‘while techniques. are still in the making. 
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‘THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
IN ENGLAND*. , 


\HE. purpose of this ante was to” 


. ascertain the present scope and func- 
tion of schools which provide care and 


training for English children between the ~ 


ages of two and seven years; and to com- 
pare the organization, curricula, methods 
--of teaching, and educational. theory of 
: these schools with some educational prac: 
tees i in the United States. 


sou RCES od DATA 


: The data used in the study. were ob- 
tained from observations made in English 
‘schools during a period. of five. months, 
from conferences with teachers, from lec- 
tures on the English educational system 


_ given in the London Day Training Col- © 


’ lege,-and from ‘official: documents in: the 
Board of Education: library. 


 PINDINGS 


“Three types of schools care for English / 


children between the ages. of two and 
seven years: the infants’ school, the nurs- 
ery school, and the kindergarten. — 

The infants’ school, which is a part of 
the state-supported system of elementary 


. education, provides the first stage of edu- 


cation for a large majority of English 


children; but class distinctions have re- - 


anes it to children of the working 
classes.. This. school is organized into 


three grades, the babies” class constituting .~ 


Grade IL. 


Compulsory: education begins 
at five, optional attendance at three years. 
Character formation, the development of 


_ intelligence,;.and preparation for life are 
the major goals of the infants’ school. In 


récent years much of. the formal work has 
relaxed: the three R’s are now confined 


_ to the morning session, the afternoon be-. 
ing devoted to handwork, stories, and | 


physical training. é 

Each infants’. school is free.to develop 
its own syllabus, as city and state Courses. 
do not exist in England. The syllabus is 
organized on a subject basis, and its con- 
tent; logically arranged, prepares for in- — 


‘dividual rather than’ social efficiency. 


Freedom and individual work character- 
ize the more progressive infants’ schools: 


‘English teachers are enthusiastically de-. 


vising many original schemes of individ- 
ual instruction in reading and numbers. 

’ Great importance is attached to speech 
training and physical education. The na- 
tional system of school medical service, 
which includes both inspection and treat- 
ment, is excellent, and reaches every child 
attending the public elementary school. 


‘* By Jewert Locuneap, PLD. Teachers —— Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 521. 
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The nursery ichool was made a part 
of the national system of education in 
England by the Education Act of 1918, 
but its development has been less rapid in 


' England than in the United States. At 
_ present the English nursery schools reach: 


only children ‘coming from poor homes; 
they are usually of the open-air type; 
their. educational theory embraces the 


principles of the Montessori system ; they ; 
- include no definitely organized programs . 


of parental education and. scientific 


_ research. - 


Nursery school provision is sometimes 
made for the younger children of the 
infants’ school by éstablishing nursery 
classes which incorporate: the open-air 
features, the play, sleep, and habit train- 
ing of the nursery: school. 


The English kindergarten, which has 
never become a part of the public-elemen- 
tary school system, is a select - private 
‘school providing training for children of 
- the- upper social classes. Both in organi- 


‘enden and in methods of. sacking the 


kindergarten is less formal than. the 
infants’ school. The. more progressive — 
kindergartners are experimenting with 
projects. 

The results of this investigation reveal 
the general trend in the education of | 


young children in England to be different 


from the more progressive tendencies. in 
childhood éducation in the United States. 
The English. distrust of theory has de-. 


layed. the scientific approach to education. 


There is in England no unified program: 
of teacher training for nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary teachers. In all training 


‘schools the study of professionalized sub- 
_ ject matter rather than a scientific study 


of education is emphasized. . The new 
spirit in education. is making itself felt. 
in England as well as in. the United 


' States, but the changes demanded by it 


are coming in a more gradual ‘way in 
England, and largely through the efforts 
of individual teachers. 








A STUDY OF THE TRAITE DES INDIVISIBLES OF GILLES : | 


‘PE RSONE DE ROBERVAL* 


HIS study stanuigte to dies the wait 


played by Gilles: Persone de Rober- 


- val in the development of mathematics 
during the seventeenth century. Because 


the biographers of Descartes and Torri- 
celli were unfair to him he has. met with 
unmerited neglect. 
works were not published during his life- 
time he has been denied credit for many of 
his discoveries. Yet he was. in the fore- 


front of the scientific progress of his time. 
His works and his correspondence indi- 


And because his: 


cate that he was influenced principally by 


Archimedes and, to a lesser degree, by Da’ 


Vinci, Baldi; Galileo, and more obscure. 
men. . Archimedes’ method of squaring 


. the parabola through: the summing of an 


infinite power series certainly led Rober-: 
val to invent an integral calculus founded 
upon such.summations. The idea under- ° 
lying this caleulus was the adding of - 
an infinite number of infinitesimal 


parts. _ He rejected as illogical the | 


idea of ‘the indivisible, although he used 


* By Bresen, ‘Water, Ph. D. ‘Teachers College Columbia University, Contributions to Educe- 7 


‘ tion, No. 446. 
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the word in his title as a matter of con- 
venience. 
symbols he developed formulas for evalii- 
ating S xdx for all values of n except 


minus one, and for {sin x dx, f sin’x dx, . 


Sf cos x dx, f-cos*x dx, f° vers x dx, 
S vers’x dx, Jf sec’x dx, f° sin 20, and 
-.-f cos 28, as well as the. equivalent of 
| f Sf dy dx. By means of this calculus he 
' accomplished quadratures, cubatures, a 


rectification, and the finding of the cen-_ 


ters of gravity of plane and solid figures. 
- The revival of interest in physics caused 
Roberval to carry over into mathematics 
the principle of motion and the parallelo- 
gram of forces. 
. method of tangents, a forerunner of our 
present differential calculus. 


. Problems set by his: contemporaries, in- 


particular by Mersenne, Fermat,. and 
Etienne Pascal, led him to master the in- 
‘tricacies of the common cycloid, together 
with its curtate and prolate forms, the 
cyclo-cylindrique lines, and: the. limagon. 


Although working without - 


” versines. 


This led to his- famous. 


237. 
His studies in connection with these and 
older curves led him to the invention and . 
mastery of the companion of the cycloid; 
the curve of sines, and the Robervallian. | 
lines. The ‘curve of sinés he constructed - 
asa graph, the first trigonometric graph 


_ ever constructed. He identified the com- 


panion of the cycloid with the curve of 
He was adept at the construc- 


‘tion of rectilinear and mixtilinear graphs 
-to represent. areas. 


His. work with the cyclo- cylindrique . ' 
lines evidently suggested the solution of — 


‘the problems: to cut from. the surface of b, 


a right cylinder a portion. equal to the 
area of an oblique cylinder; also, a por- 
tion equal to.a given square. The former. 
led to an elliptic integral which he clev- 


erly handled.. 


The person. upon weet his influence 


was most direct and obvious was Blaise - 
_ Pascal. 


’ But-he also influenced, less di- 
rectly, Torricelli, Wallis, Barrow, New- 


_ ton, and Leibniz. 








. A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF THE TEACHER TENURE 
LAW IN NEW JERSEY * . 


\HIS study. attempts to cntnion the 
effects of the tenure of service law 


rin teachers in New Jersey. Considera-- 
_ tion was given to the effects of the law © 
upon dismissal of teachers, stability of — 


‘the teaching staff, professional improve- 


- ment of. teachers, and administrative 
‘policies’ relative. to the selection of: 


teachers. 
The investigation was $ confined to ‘the 


instructional staff of ‘school systems hav- 
ing from 10 to 350 teachers. - The data 
were. obtained. by questionnaires and 


_ from official. documents. 


-In order to determine some of the - 
effects of the New Jersey teacher tenure 


‘law, the data from New Jersey were. 


compared with similar data obtained 
from comparable school systems in Con- 
necticut. _ Information concerning dis- 


* By Rareich W. Hormsteprt, Ph.D. | Teachers College, Columbia Usiventy, Contributions ‘ 


‘to Education, ‘No. 526. 








- tended terms of service. 
prevailing opinion that a large percentage. 
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_ missal of iis: teacher turnover, ale 


aries, and administrative policies was 


obtained from 79 school systems of New 
_ Jersey and 51 school systems of Connecti- 
“cut. - Facts concerning teaching experi- 
‘ence and professional improvement in 
service were obtained from 1,695 teach- 
ers in New Jersey and 1,718 teachers in 
Connecticut. In addition, opinions con- 
cerning. teacher tenure and the problems 


due to the tenure of service law were- 


obtained from 33 superintendents and 
123 presidents of boards of education in 
‘New Jersey. Po 

FINDINGS | & 
‘Comparisons between the data. col- 
lected in New Jersey and the data col- 
lected in Connecticut show that the New 
Jersey tenure law has not resulted in a 
‘substantial reduction in the dismissal of 
teachers. In New Jersey, however, dis- 
.missal is confined almost entirely to the 
.. probationary period, while in Connecticut 
dismissal frequently occurs 


of dismissal occurs at. the end of the 
' three-year probationary period, . approxi- 
mately 60. per cent of all dismissals in 
New Jersey occur during the first year 
‘of service. 
‘the difficulty of dismissing teachers on 


tenure; consequently many unsatisfactory 


teachers are retained in the school sys- 
tems. The tenure law. apparently af- 
fords a large degree of protection for the 
experienced -teacher, but the. beginning 
’ teacher finds it more difficult to retain a 
position. : : 


The tenure law has-increased the sta- 


bility of the teaching staffs of New Jer- 


sey _schools. The comparisons with 


Connecticut school systems. show a lower. 
rate of teacher turnover and ‘a smaller 


after ex- ~ 
Contrary to 


The tenure law has increased... 
_chief benefit of. the tenure law. 
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“amount of teacher . transiency in New. 
Jersey. Experienced ‘teachers change 
positions more frequently in Connecticut 
than in New Jersey, a condition. which, 


‘no doubt, results in part from the tenure 
‘law. 


However, dismissal: is a greater 


‘factor in teacher turnover in New Jersey 


than in- Connecticut. 

There .is no evidence. that ‘tenure. has 
resulted in decreased iriterest'in profes- 
sional improvement among New Jersey - 
teachers. The data show that any ten- ° 


dency for teachers on tenure to make 
less. effort to improve professionally can. 


be overcome to a large extent by salary 


schedules based on training, rather than 


on experience alone. - 

'-This investigation shows that the ten-. . 
ure law is a definite advantage for mar-. 
ried women teachers, but tends to op- 
erate against the selection of local -resi-- 


dents as teachers. 


No significant difderences are apparent 
between the methods of employing teach- * 
ers in New Jersey and in Connecticut, — 
but the evidence indicates that school 


executives of New. Jersey exercise moré. 


care in the selecting process, particularly 
of those teachers who are given tenure. 

. Teachers, superintendents, and school 
baard presidents regard protection fron 
dismissal and petty social attacks as the 
' The 


greatest problems arise in the difficulty of . 


. dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers. 


Considerable opposition to the tenure 
law in New Jersey exists and this op- 
position has been reflected in numerous... 


-attempts to have the law repealed. . The 
- evidence indicates that the principle of 


difficult to. establish 


tenure is in the © 


School systems of a state and‘that a con-. 


siderable period of adjustment is neces- 
sary before a tenure law can be expected 
to function smoothly. 
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OF STUDENT nition 


- SERVICES IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS . 
. OF THE UNITED. STATES* 


HE purposes of this ate briefly 
stated, are to establish a reliable in- - 


strument with which to. measure and 
‘evaluate the administrative practices or 


techniques involved in personnel services © 
to teachers college students, and to use. 


‘this instrument to survey and appraise 


_the sufficiency of such programs as found © 


in a representative sample. of teachers 
colleges in the United States. The study 
is justified upon the basic. assumption 
that the preparation of men and women 
for teaching depends quite as much upon 
‘the degree to which teachers colleges 
“consciously condition their students, as 
persons, for 
work, as upon proficiency in the technical 
and academic curricula. 


By exhaustive reference to the litera-- 
ture of personnel it was discovered that 


_the administration of student personnel 
services falls: under twelve major head- 
ings or statements of policy: selection of 
* students, “orientation, advisement in 
health, insurance of proper standards of 
living, provision for individual counsel 


and .advice, the fostering of extracurricu-— 


lar activities, attention to placement, at- 


tention to. follow-up, provision of proper - 


personnel records, 
personnel 


the maintenance of 


zation. , 


It at once becomes evident that not all . 
practices employed to promote such pro- 


-grams are of equal worth. Since one of 
the tasks set forth in the study was that 
of determining relative values of various 


entry’ upon professional — 


research, provision .of- ade- - 
‘quate staffing, and administrative organi- 


techniques of. administrative performance, 


an instrument was: needed: with which to 
“measure , 
check-list of 365 specific procedures was: 
constructed, 
-various headings mentioned above. 


sufficiency. Accordingly, -a 
and organized ‘under “the 
This 
list was then submitted to a jury of ex- 
perts, consisting of sixty persons—twenty 


_ drawn from the outstanding leadership 
of educational theory and administration, 
. twenty from those prominent as college 


and university personnel officers, and 
twenty from the field of industrial per- 
sonnel. The: jury members were _re- 


. quested to rate each of the 365 items for 
desirability, on a five-point scale, extend- . 


ing from +-2, indicating extreme ‘desir- 
ability, to —2, indicating extreme un- 
desirability. eed 


The measure. of’ desirability of each 


technique is the mean judgment of the 


sixty jurors. Since there were in reality - 
three juries, it was possible to indicate 
the reliability of this instrument by com- 
puting the product-moment coefficient of 
correlation between the mean. values as- 
signed by each group for each technique. 
These coefficients were uniformly ‘high, 
being .875, .90, and .83, with small prob- 
able errors, It is fair to conclude that 
the instrument accurately | measures suf- 
ficiency of program. 

By the simple expedient of iain 
another set of directions in the printed’ 
form, it was possible to use the now 


evaluated check-list of procedures to : . 


survey and appraise practice. The presi- 
dents of one hundred five teachers <ol- | 


* By Manion Ernest Townsenp, Ph.D. ~ Teachers College, Columbia U aiversity, ‘Contributions 


to Education, No. 536. 
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_‘leges, members of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, checked 
the list to indicate the procedures which 
‘were used in the several ‘institutions. 
Knowing the scale value of: such. tech- 


niques, it was possible to obtain a total - 
score, and a score on each major division . 


as indicated above, for each contributing 
. college, by taking the algebraic sum of 
the scale values of the techniques . em- 
ployed in éach institution. 


To confirm. the findings thus obtained, 


visits were made to ten of the institu- 


tions; and. a catalogue study of the men-. 


‘tion of personnel practices in sixty-two 
institutions served as a check on the re- 
port. These proved to be positive sub- 
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stantiations of the’ accuracy of the check- 


_ list report. 


Differentiating tectera, er as effect 
of -regional variations,- size of. college, 


“sufficiency of budget, and the like, are 


treated. Extremely small coefficients of - 
correlation are discoverable, and it may ~ 
be ‘concluded: that so far as this study. 
may indicate, these differentiating factors, 


_ though ‘persistently referred to by those © 


surveyed, do. not -really- affect the admin- ~ 
istration of student personnel services. 


- The study concludes with recommenda-. 


tions concerning the general features of 
an approved organization, and .an appeal 
for further research to supplement the: 
findings of the study. 

















tion. 
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- COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
“DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE y 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa’ 


It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
‘witroenaled to bresent whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 





























From the Baltimore Sun— 


“Cis Schools Footballs. of 
Politicians 


Public schools must stop being Siatielle 


for political. machines, said Dr. George. 


‘- §. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia 


University, one of the principal speakers . 


at the opening sessions of the sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association, in a warning to 
teachers against the interference of politi- 


cians in school activities and adminis- 


- trations. 
The majority of teachers, Dr. Counts 


‘added, are ignorant of the exterior forces - 
. that control or seek to. control their pub- 


_lic schools, including chambers of. com- 


.merce, the Federation of Labor, the press, — 
Teachers 


the church, and women’s clubs.: 
should be able to take a definite stand 
on social -matters: without the possibility 
of losing their. jobs. They should make 
themselves. felt in their communities. 
Religious influences in the public 
schools seldom are obvious, Dr. Counts 
said, and women’s clubs seldom are 


acquainted with what is occurring out-' 


side their own narrow social ‘spheres, 
although, he added; they will deny it 
_ vehemently. - 

In England: teachers hows declined to 
use textbooks leading to international ill 
‘will and teachers of France have not 
only’ refused to use textbooks written 


shortly after the World War when hate. 


. for Germany was rampant’ but. have 
fought publishing houses who wanted to 
issue revised texts and will not. permit 


~ authors of the postwar books to write 


others for use in the French schools. 

‘ Such concerted action, “such a-demon- — 
stration of teacher- force, must be intro- 
duced here.” 


Dr. Counts then changed. his theme: to 


‘say that public school teachers need a 


more fundamental training that will 
make them competent citizens to reflect 
contemporary American culture. He said 
teachers have a tradition of a lack of 
training. Teachers should be more than 
a “means of keeping order and cramming 


-the three -R’s down. the throats of resist- 


ing youngsters. 
The theory that education is only a 
method is false, he continued, saying that 
the country’s educational philosophy must 
shift from time to time. The teachers 


-must become profound students of Ameri- 


can culture, the problems of the school 


being the problems of- the country’s 
_ future. 


Dr. ‘Counts émghiasiacd that, although 


. the Soviet Government imported Ameri- 


can engineers and other technicians, it has - 
not imported school teachers. 
is evolving its own educational system, 
something indigenous to the soil- without 


outside influences. -No country should 


adopt the teaching methods of another 


_ country, he continued. 


It is going too far, Dr. Counts added, — 
to compare teaching: with other profes- 
sions. .With the teacher it is not a matter 
of knowledge and the method of teaching 
only, but what kind of ideas the teacher 
has. Any plan for education of teachers 


which did not take this into consideration . 


would: be shortsighted. 
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im From the New York Times— :. 


" Farmer Is Awakening 


Rural America is no longer the sleepy 


land of fancy; it is alive to the new social 
and economic problems and ready for 


- adult education dealing with them. Such, 
- at least, is the picture presented by recent 


studies, as described by. Professor. Ed- 
mund de 8. Brunner of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, in a paper prepared 


for the meeting of the American Country 


- Life Association conference at Wheeling; 
- W. Va. Parts of his paper, citing the 
changes and their educational _signifi- 


cance, are given below. 





:~ EpMuNp pe S. Bruner | 
One of the social changes in the last 
fifteen years. has been the realization 


among rural people of the need and possi- — 


bilities of adult education. This subject 
was not even mentioned in the first Amer- 


jean Country ‘Life Association meeting, 
held in 1919. Now we are giving an en- 


tire annual conference to it. 
Once rural America and agricultural 


~ America were “nearly identical. A: cen- 
tury ago to live i in the. country was to live: 
. on a farm in at least four cases out of 


five. It is so no longer. There has 


_ grown up steadily through the century a 
rural non-farm population.. To-day. it - 


comprises more than two-fifths of the 


~ rural population. It numbers 23.6 mil- 


lion persons. Much of it lives in our 


18,000 villages. 


In the last census the wad non- looms 
euleden increased more rapidly than 
did the population of the nation as a 


* .whole—18.3 per cent as against 16.3 per. 


cent. If this trend for the. rural non- 


‘farm population to increase continues, by 
- 1950 it will equal the rural farm group. 


The rural population is divided only 


' by location and economic function. Other- 


wise it was never so interdependent as 


to-day. The village has become the capi- - 
_ tal of rural America. Farmers could. oat 


carry on without it. 


At the Institute of Social. and Rell: 
gious Research we have just finished a 
‘resurvey of. 140 carefully selected agri- 
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a villages aaileniie: studied in .. 


' 1925. We found a fourfold increase .in . 


the ‘number of places where there was, 
hearty. ‘and. active coéperation in com- 
munity concerns between farmers and vil- | 


-lagers. Five villages in .seven .enjoyed. - 


this’ situation. Cases of active conflict. 
dropped from ‘one in six to one in twenty. 

The age differences. of. population 
groups are. an important matter. With . 
the birth rate falling i in rural as well as 
urban America, it is inevitable that the 
average age of the population will in- 


- crease. People will be older. Something 


of what this may mean may be seen in © 
the American agricultural village to-day; . 
which has.a disproportionately large pro-— 


‘portion of elderly people because ‘to it: 

“ comes the retired farmer. -In other - 
‘words, it is freely prophesied that the 
' pronounced trend toward an older. popu- 


lation will mean a more conservative one. 
Youth will be more rigorously repressed, 


--social. experimentation will be permitted 


even less than to-day, say the pessimists. 

I am not yet ready to grant that they. 
are right. It is not beyond the range of 
possibility that the adult education ‘thove- 
ment will meet the problem of an aging _ 
population.. There is no reason way | it 
should not. 

The potentialities of the movement are 
great. As we. resurveyed the villages and 
counties visited in 1920 and 1925, we 
found the people far more eager to dis- 
cuss the issues of the day-and the policies 


of the government than previously. | We 
found many*more people in all walks of .. 


life taking extension courses from their 
state institutions.. We discovered in- . 
creased demands upon libraries \in. most. 
regions. Urban newspaper. ‘circulation 
had markedly increased. The radio was 
plaving its part. 3 

The: mood of rural people, and. it is a 
new mood, is shown, too, by changes in 


_.the fashions of social organizations. We 
found. a high mortality. among these 
. agencies between 1925 and 1930. But the 


number remained about the same. The 
organizations that had supplanted those 


that died, the organizations that secured .- 


the best support, were those of a more 
socialized nature. The lodge was 
weaker, the civic or community organi- 
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zation stronger, ‘sewing clubs 
_ fewer, women’s clubs and study groups 
’ were more numerous. 


In my opinion, the long-continued sari: 


cultural depression has jostled our people 


- out of their accustomed grooves, out. of 
the easy optimism of the 1910's. 
- If ever there was an opportunity for 
But adult’ 


-education -‘must-rise to meet it. Something’ 


adult éducation it is now. 


more ‘is called. for than teaching our di- 
aminishing. number of illiterates to réad 
and write—necessary and important as 
that is. 
courses in various vocational skills, im- 
‘portant as that may. be. And this’ is 
_ chiefly what we have found in the locali- 
‘ties: we happened to survey. Rather, 
-adult education must lead people to 
analyze the socio-economic situation into 
which they have ‘fallen, relate it to their 

localities, and consider: it as well in na- 
' tional terms. 
point of red hot interest. 


‘ F rom the New York Sun— 


The Girl of To-day Brings a New 


Attitude to Marriage and Home. 


To-morrow’s prospective bride. will. be 
able to save her young man. something . 


else besides the Jast waltz. In fact, she 
may be-reluctant to go gay places and 
indulge in. festive steps. 


snubbing from damsels no. longer: inter- 
ested i in having: them. 

Mrs. Evelyn Smith Tobey, who lec- 
“tame -to ‘young women ‘in colleges and 
clubs under the auspices of the. home 
economics: department of Teachérs Col- 


lege, Columbia University, and of ‘the 


University of ‘Pennsylvania, has noted 
that the younger feminine is becoming a 
thoughtful girl. . 

“Girls to-day are. saying,” 
remarked, ““What can I get along 
without?’ instead of ‘I’ve got to have it.’ 


“The engaged girl a few years from . 


- now, the girl who has grown up during 
the past economic crisis,. will wonder 


were. 


‘Something: more is needed than - 


There, at present, is a” 


‘times won’t mean so much to her. 


. For the good .° 
‘times. that have been as slow to return 
as a prodigal son are due for a sound - 


‘lessly. 


“Mrs. ‘Tobey 7 


‘What can I prevent ies from: giving 


me?’ instead of “What expensive, useless 
thing can I make him buy me?’” 
This lecturer who for years has had 


‘an excellent opportunity to study her own 
sex, particularly during its approach to 


the marrying age,-believes the day is not 
far off when a young wife can be discov- 
ered at home: afternoons sewing a seam, 
or. putting up tomato preserves according 
to her great- -grandmother’ $ recipe. 

“And enjoying it, too,” Mrs. Tobey 
insisted. 

“After all, this wife of the famame will 
not have been a spoiled girl, no matter 


‘how much money her father had—or lost: 


“She will be a chastened woman. She 
will have respect for what her husband | 
is doing and for what he can provide for 
her. 

“Every girl to-day who is intelligent, 
and therefore keenly. observing, knows 
how to take care of the things she has, 


how. to’ perform more and more in the 


way of service for herself and for others, 
and simplify the routine of the household. 
- “The idea of a continual. round of good. - 
There 
are really not véry many. good times for: — 
girls to-day. Because there isn’t so. much 


--to do with leisure. as there was a few. 


years ago. . 

“The result: women und girls are 
looking within themselves to discover 
their own resources for amusement, ‘and 
for usefulness, too. 

““T don’t mean to draw a picture ofa 
depressingly serious young woman who 


_has forgotten how to be attractive—not - 


at all. 

“She will have a ‘trick’ costume, a 
smart outfit that she can wear any time 
of day, and which sets her off to good ad- 
vantage. But she will not:select it care- - 
And if she must-make it herself, 
she will- have learned how to do it well. - 

“Few girls to-day, I find, care about . 


sewing. Yet if they want something they 


cannot ‘afford, they guickly find out how 


to make it themselves. 


.“Girls now realize it is sensible, even 
if they want to. play a star réle in life, to 
take up something practical in the mean- 
time, instead of standing about first on 


one foot, then.¢ on the other. 








“y was talking to a irl the other day 
who complained about the terrific set- 


- backs she encountered in her attempts to 


get on the stage. She asked me what to 
do while she was waiting to play great 
emotional réles. 


“ ‘Learn typewriting,’ I told her.. Hav- 


ing something to do will keep: up her 


- morale and may lead to something else. . 
good, which doesn’t mean that ‘she need 


give up her great ambitions.” 
Older women who formed extravagant. 
habits during inflation days are less ca- 


pable than.the younger generation of ad-_ 
justing themselves to self- denial, Mrs. 


Tobey believes. 


_ “Theirs ‘is a. double trouble,” ’.- she 
_ pointed out..‘First they must deny them- 
_ Selves what they cannot have. Second, 

‘they must’ struggle with the feeling of 
ss being. abused because they cannot have". 


it.” 


~~. From the Bangor (Me.) News— 


_Economic Aspects of Home- 
making Reviewed 


At a mieeting of ‘the Department of 


Home Economics of the Maine Teachers _ 
Association, held in Merrill Hall, Uni- | 


versity’ of Maine, Orono, - Professor 
Cora M. Winchell, professor of house- 
hold’ arts education, Teachers College, 


* Columbia University; spoke on K ah and 


Jill, Inc.” 


‘The home of 1932 is becoming, i increas- 
ingly, a codperative business, Professor 


‘Winchell declared. In: the earlier days . 


Jack and- Jill accepted a philosophy of 


~ - homemaking which recognized Jill as the 


homemaker, and Jack as “provider,” 


whereas to-day, division of labor in the 


family group has become. a problem 
within the home and in the ‘life outside 
the home. . 

’ Perhaps the fisndamental change is one 


of the philosophy rather than the prac- 
_ tice of. homemaking. ‘The newer rela- — 
‘tionship within the home is . distinctly 
colored. by the theory of. democracy and © 


, 


the so-called “equality of the sexes.’ 


With the emergence of women into the 
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‘affairs of state and. into commerce and . 
_industry, there has come a parallel need . 


of an increased activity of man in sharing 


the problems of homemaking. - 


The meaning of homemaking has_ex- 


panded. It involves all activities con. . 


cerned with the welfare and development 


_ of each member of the family group. The 
social needs, ‘the ‘spiritual-psychological . 


relationships, the physical aspects—food, 
clothing, and shelter—the economic prob-- 
lems, all demand the joint thinking of 
the man and the woman: 


With the acceptance of this conception ° 


of the: newer homemaking, an educa- 
tional program must be provided which. 
will equip each individual to assume: his 


_ responsibilities in the undertaking. Fur- . 
- thermore, it cannot, as. may have seemed 
true in the past, take place “on the job.” _ 


Nor, on the other‘ hand, can it be pro- 
vided entirely through the school. The 


- church, the home, the club’ activities of 


boys -and girls should all contribute to 


‘preparation for. this area of living. - 
‘Ideals, standards, skills, points of view, - 

and facts that are needed in the intelli- . 

: gent direction of the home and its activi- 


ties should be provided in. this type of 
education.. The school: program should 


be analyzed for the purpose of determin- 
ing essential factors in each school subject 4 


which contribute to effective home life. 
‘With this new. conception in mind, the. 


‘newer school and college curricula are 


considering the home and the family as 


' an area of life for —_ education: must 


be provided. 


Sociology, economics, : paycholosy,. the 


sciences, art, music, literature are drawn 


- upon for the contribution which they may 


make to the stabilization and the im- 


provement of the. home and for the en--. 


_richment of life. for the family: members. 
Research studies. on home and family 


life are revealing the basic elements of 
effective homemaking. -It will be recog-. 


nized that such studies aim to disclose 


common elements of satisfaction rather - - 
than to set up patterns or stereotypes of : 


homes. 


Jack and Jill, Homemakers, in pry 


are seeking the help which they need for 


this enterprise. They are aware of the 
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part which a as. parents, should take 


_in the education of their children for the . 


‘task which lies ahead.. Jack and Jill, Jr., 


‘too, are. sharing in the understandings - 
and the tasks concerned with the making 


of their homes to-day—the problems of 
iacome and expenditure; of recreation in 
the home; of the leisure time activities; 


of the production of food as a means of.° 


contributing to. the: family income; -of 
-- food preparation and ‘service; of clothing 
. selection and. reclamation; of the basic 


_ social relationships of members of the in-- 
. timate group as-training for those in the. 


‘ community and the larger groups. _ . 
Jack and Jill are throwing down this 
challenge to education: “Give us the in- 
telligence and the techniques which we 
-need to’ make the home to-day and to- 
morrow a place of satisfaction and en- 
riched living. Show us thie essentials of 
effective homemaking and help us ‘to use 


+ wise. judgment.in the determination of . 


values. Help us to set up a. workable’ 
plan whereby our home may. gain 
"strength. in the face of a changing social 
order.” 


—_—— 


From the Dallas (Tex. ) News— 


Learning to Do with Less Work | 


Dr. H..B. Bruner-of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, told’ Fort 
Worth teachers .recently that the public 
school. curriculum. must soon. take cogni- 
’ gancé of-a situation in which unemploy- 


* ment, instead of saeaneneind less, will be- 


come greater. 

A great number of persons will be 
.thrown out of work if new. machines 
‘corre into use without the accompaniment 
of new products from new industries to 
meet new tastes and demands. In any 
_ case, the working day will be -shortened 
and leisure time-in which to-do things be- 
sides earn bread will be lengthened... . 
_ To meet the test of- leisure is the real 
.. crux of civilization in modern times, It 


is a spiritual test, as well as -an intellec- - 


-tual one. For the time being it is a ma- 


terial test; also, owing to the imperfec- - 


tions of our distribution system. . That 
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‘we may get over somiehow. But we may | 
come upon an Athenian golden age when 
men. will meet: to talk and investigate as. 


-once they did daily in ancient Greece. 
‘Let us hope: it comes slowly. 


We need © 


time to make ready. 





F rom the Brooklyn Eagte— ye 


eur Era in Child Behavior Is 7 


‘Seen by. Dr.: Tillinghast — 


A new era in the general behavior of . 


“children was forecast’ recently by Dr-: 


Charles C. Tillinghast, principal of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys in Man-. 
hattan, in an address before a meeting 
Parents - Association of Public 
School 152, Brooklyn, N. Y. — - 

. “There has'come about a change in 
children,” Dr. Tillinghast said. “This is 


‘not because they are more honest, in- 


herently, o or more frank, inherently, but 


~ it is because they are more natural. 


“The unquestioning authority and the 2: 


unquestioning obedience of days gorie’ by 


This 


gave way to codperative obedience. 


_is because children are now more friendly — 


with their parents.” 

Dr. Tillinghast pointed out that chil- 
dven inherit the tendency to acquire :abili- 
ties and it is up to the parents to help 


them acquire the right kinds of abilities. — 


Teaching by example. was recom- 
mended as the best. method in aiding the 


_ children. to build-their characters. 


The greater part of the responsibility 
for this: lies with the home, he said, point- 
ing out that the child has. a. greater . 
loyalty to the home than ‘to the school 
and if examples at home are bad he is 
more likely to follow them. : : 

In. discussing. fear. Dr. Tillinghast de- 
clared that it is not best to tse fear as a 
motivating agent. He also-declared that 


_most lying comes from fear, and advised 


the parents to avoid forcing their chil-. 
dren. into a Position where they must. lie’ 
out of it. 

Poor manners, he said, when anfent 


often come to selfishness; and he cau- -. 


tioned the parents against allowing their 


‘children to develop this trait. 
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From: itis: New © ‘York Herald 


-Tribune— 


ae 800 Dietitians Hear Werning. On 
“Magic Food” ~~. 


Between meals of: specially prepared 


‘food more than eight hundred dietitians . 


from all parts of the United States and 
_Canada studied the latest trends in nutri- 


tion, inspected New York, and examined © 


the exhibits of food companies at the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Ameri- 


can Dietetic Association, which held ses-_ 


: sions at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
- The convention was opened by a morn- 
ing session, at which Dr. Henry C, Sher- 


‘man, Mitchill professor of chemistry, 


Teachers College, Columbia. University, 
spoke upon the recent advances in the 
chemistry of food and nutrition. He 
listed the quantitative studies of energy 


‘relations, the critical study of proteins, . 


the realization of the food value of min- 
* eral elements, the discovery and study of 


vitamins, and the linking up of all factors. 
- with the chemical processes of nutrition, . 
as evidences of: progress toward better. 


diet. - 


The exploitation of modern discoveries 


of food chemists, such as vitamins, alka- 


-linity, proteins, and the like about which 


statements are generally more fluent than 


factual, was warned against by Dr. Mary 
. Swarts : Rose, professor of nutrition,’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


‘Speaking om the .subject “Belief in 
’ Magic,” Dr. Rose observed that, while - 


“modern medicine has become’ noticeably 
scientific within the last generation—a be- 
lief in magic is quite widespread. Who 
among us is quite free from it?” 


' Dr. Rose quoted the late David Starr 
. Jordan, biologist and educator, who 
termed the pseudo-dietetic dicta so preva- _ 


lent among both food advertisers and con- 
sumers to-day as “sciosophy.” ‘This was 
described by Dr. Jordan, according to 
Dr. Rose, as “the most delightful science 


‘in the world, because it is acquired with- 


out labor. or Pains, and keeps the mind 
from melancholy.” 


“The field of dietetics to- day i is an es-- | 
‘pecially happy hunting ground for- the © 
“The mys- — 
.teries of vitamins, the specificities of min-° 


sciosophist,” said Dr. Rose. 


erals, the inner qualities of proteins, the 
shortcomings of calories, the intricacies 


of biological equilibrium lend themselves - 
‘ .to sciosophical ‘interpretations that sound 


like gospel to the man in the street.” 
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Report. a the Dean 


i bis Report for the Academic — 
Ending June ‘30, 
leased November 17, Dean- William -F. 


Russell reviews the activities of the ad- .. 


ministration for the last five years ‘and 
' discusses. the change and progress that 


shave taken place within the College dur-_ 


'.ing this period. He closes his . report 


_with a discussion of the question Democ- . 
racy or: Technocracy?: which appears in - 


this number of THe Recorp. Excerpts 


the report of Professor Paul R. Mort, 


’ Director of the School of Education, will 


appear in the: January Recorp. 
Dean Russell’ remarks: Since 

year marks the completion of five years 

of the present administration, it seems 


appropriate that we look backward and’ 


review the change and progress that have 
’ taken place. 
-detailed plans for the future. 
merely plans on paper? . 
been done about them? 

The Report for.:1927-1928 turned its 
attention to the problem of size. It con- 
tended that all group. instruction. (as 
‘ contrasted with the tutorial plan in vogue 
of old) presented a problem of quantity 
' production; and that the task of Teach- 
ers College; with its limited funds, was 


Were they 
Has anything 


not to restrict attendance but to accept . 


‘the challenge, and by skillful .manage- 


Extracts from 
‘the quality of instruction. 


this ; 


The last four reports have 


- ment and —_oe effort attempt to give 


training of better quality to larger num- 


- bers. of students at a reduced cost. In 
1932,. which was re- - 


1926-1927 there were enrolled 5,333. stu- 
dents during the academic year. In 


1931-1932 there were enrolled 9,219, an 
. increase of 1,886 students during the 
.. five-year period. Additions to accommo- 


dations, however, have not kept pace 
with increases in number of students. 
A ‘survey made in 1931 indicates that 
adequate housing will demand a building 


. program involving an outlay of approxi- 


mately ten million dollars. 

Every effort has been made to improve 
The Report 
for ‘1928-1929 discussed the problem - of 


‘training the younger. members of the 
staff. -By advancement of a sabbatical 
- leave, Professor Raup was’ enabled to 


spend a year of study in Berlin. Through 
the generosity of Mr. V. Everit Macy, 
grants. for foreign study were made: to’. 
Professor Cottrell for study in England 


and France, to Professor Elsbree for .— 
' study in England and France, to Pro- .— 


fessor Betzner for study in England, ta 


Professor Watson for study in Germany, 
-to- Professor Judy-Bond for study in 
‘England and Germany, and to Professor 
_ Northrup for study in Paris. ~~ ; 


‘During the last five years the Faculty: 


- has expanded more rapidly in proportion 
-than the student body.. 


professors in a in 1931+1932 


“67 


-There were 100 . 
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there v were 198. There “we been no in- 
crease in teaching load; and, just. as in 


. years past, our professors have been gen- 


_ erous of their. time with students, -_New 
types of teaching have been introduced 


for almost all advanced’ students ; the use 


of practical situations and field prob- 


lems has been extended to ‘courses that: 
_ were:-formerly purely theoretical; the 


formation of faculty-student discussion 
groups has been fostered; and the. new 
_ plan of sponsorship by the individual pro- 
fessor. as a means of closer supervision 


of the researches of candidates for the 


doctorate has become more ‘general. 
Each. of these plans, an isolated experi- 
‘ment in its inception, has spread through- 
out the College. To supplement the 
work of the regular professors, we have 
‘brought to Teachers College occasional 
lecturers and visiting professors, notably 


Dean Woodbridge, Sir Michael Sadler, 


and Dr. Carl Becker, under the Julius 
and Rosa Sachs Foundation; Professors 
. Slichter of Harvard, Hamilton of Yale, 


and Tugwell -of Columbia for -lectures, 


on the depression; and ‘as visiting pro- 
fessors, President Suzzallo of the Uni- 


-versity of Washington, Dean Cubberley: 


of Leland Stanford University, Professor 
- Horn of the University of. Iowa, Pro- 
fessor Knight of the University of North 
_ Carolina,. Professor Hart of the Univer- 
sity of California, Professor Meriam of 
the University of Southern California, 
President Benner of the University of 
- Porto Rico, Mr. Cartwright: of the 


American Association. for Adult Educa-.. 


tion, Professor Boyd of the University of 
Glasgow, Professor McClelland of St. 
Andrew’s University, Professor Angus of 
the University of Sydney, Professor 
‘Spearman of the University. of London, 


_», and Professor Znaniecki of ‘the Univer- 
_. sity of Poznan. 


opened two years ago. 
‘ ratory serves as the source of practical © 
contact for the student of science, so the - 
_school and the practice center serve 


-lege. 


and 
other teachers’ colleges of the Atlantic . . 


_ The - 
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“Not. only is the contact with. the pro- 


: fessor: improved, but contacts: with prac- 
tice 
_ extended. Collections ‘for laboratory. and. 


and. practical affairs have been 


studio use have been increased and much 
expensive apparatus has been acquired, 


‘notably the chamber in Speyer Hall for 


tests of basal metabolism, the facilities 
for ..unobserved observations in. the 
nursery schools, and the splendidly 
equipped statistical: laboratory which was 


Just as the labo- | 


many of the. students of ‘Teachers Col- - ° 
There has been greatly.-increased 
use of the Horace Mann. and Lincoln 
Schools,: and of the nursery schools of the: 

Child Development, Institute;. and the. - 
New College will provide similar oppor-. - 
tunities for those interested: in Normal 


School Education... The Family Con- - 


_ sultation Bureau, now being organized, 


will serve as a practical contact for those 
specializing in nursery school, parental, 
adult education. Relations. with 


seaboard have become closer, as have’ 
those with the school systems and cen- 
ters close at hand. ; 

There has been considerable went 
in assisting students themselves to meet - 
together and to learn from one anothet. 
social organizations’ have 
many. The Student Organizations office 


_.has never before had so many tasks to - 


perform. . The Student Council not only 
has been active; but at the present time 
is projecting a plan for reorganization of 
the student life of the College... New or 


refurnished public rooms in Whittier — 
Hall, Seth Low. Hall, and Dodge Hall. 
are undoubtedly playing their part. Miss . © 
‘Lucetta Daniell, 


Welfare Director, re- -: 


been . .- 











- . tired this year after. forty-one years of 

_ sterling service. 
Teachers College. Most expertly. .and 
most.competently she directed the social 
life and cared for the needs of the stu- 
_ dents. " Her retirement leaves a great 
gap. No’ successor is_possible.. 
-the entire plan of administration will 
’ need reorganization. It is fortunate, in- 
deed, that during this transition. period 
Professor. Harriet Hayes will assume 
the: additional duty of becoming Assistant 
to the Dean in Student Personnel Ad- 
‘ministration. 


No change i in T nee College silts 


the last five years has been so complete 
as that in the library, due to the work 
‘of the two librarians, - Professor Rush 


_ prior to his departure to Yale, and his: 


_ successor, Professor Witmer. There -has 
’ been distinct improvement in the quality 


. and training of the staff;. important im-. 
- .provements have been made in the classi- . 
fication and organization of material, 


-. notably the: innovation of reserve books 
upon open shelves; the. collection of 
books. has been augmented by important 
_ purchases; indexes to bibliographies in 


special fields of education have been - 
_ started; “connections with foreign coun- i 


tries have been established, and new. ex- 
changes have. been instituted with foreign 
universities and libraries. -: 
catalogue has been the subject of a spe- 


cial investigation, and.the improvements - 


suggested have been assigned to-a ‘spe- 
cially appointed member of the staff, 
Miss Eleanor M. Dye. 
and reference services have been’ pro- 


vided.. Professor Carter Alexander ‘has: 


been appointed as the first “library pro- 
fessor” 


“tional ‘administration as - adviser and 


‘guide in study and research, in so far as: 


r such study and research depend upon 
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. print. 
She grew up with > 


In fact’ librarian. 


in a professional school. 


; classroom and 


The library. 


Special advisory © 


‘to serve all the fields of educa- . 


He will offer special courses ‘in. 
Bibliographic Research and in Research . 
Methods and Sources Involving Library 
Materials. Another effort to integrate 
the library and the classroom is the work 
of Miss Ethel Feagley, an expert school 
Her. ‘problem, ‘as a teacher 
rather than as “merely a guardian of | 


_ books, is to strive to adapt the: school 


library technique to the situation found 
Thus the li- © 
brary of Teachers College has a more 


adequate -staff, a better collection of | 


books, and an administration which is 
forward looking. We. are making use: 
of the grant. of $50,000 from the. Car- 
negie Corporation to find out whether 
in a crowded, busily used library, there 


may not be devised a plan of library ad- 


ministration . which - will integrate the 
its‘ activities .with the 
sources of knowledge found in print. 

The average cost per student.in 1927- 
1928 was. $258. In. 1931-1932 the aver- 
‘age cost per student. was $253. The 


- average sum paid in tuition charges per — 
- student is approximately $180. 


To ‘summarize, the Faculty of Teach- 
ers College ahd the administrative offi- - 
cers have been alert. to the problem of | 
quantity in education, and there have . 


-been steady if limited advances in the - 
direction of giving instruction of better . « 


quality to a larger. number of students at - 


lower cost. 


In the Report for 1928-1929 the-thesis 
was advanced that educational institu-. 
tions are human, and hence are subject — 
toa youth of progress and advance, a 
middle age of stability almost certainly 
to be followed by senescence; and it was 
stated that only the most searching self- 
examination, self-evaluation, and self- 


“improvement would keep the College 


moving forward. 
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To tie these problems: plainly to the 
attention of all the staff, the type of Fac- 
- ulty meeting common in the College:a gen- 

eration ago was revived. 
‘the custom for the entire Faculty to spend 
- two to three hours in discussion follow- 


ing dinner on a few. stated evenings each 
These meetings are conducted: on. 


‘year. 


an open forum basis. Usually no pro- 


gram is set in advance; no speakers are. 


The 


selected; no cues given to anyone. 


+ presiding officer discusses the agenda with 
nobody, arid’ in fact does not himself — 


know what is. to. be considered. Topics 
are suggested from the floor. After ex- 
tended discussion, the problems raised 
are referred to committees for further 
study. Recent practice has been not to 


bring these reports back to the general . 


meeting but to leave the settlement. of 


' ‘the problem to the group most .con-.. 


cerned. 
One of the first ‘vesulee of thesé con- 


‘ferences was the inauguration of a new 


‘type of independent study for advanced 
students in Educational Psychology. This 


_ plan is commonly called “The Watson. 


Plan” because of the fact that it was 
one small part of a large program of 
- teacher- -training reform suggested by 
Professor Goodwin Watson. This plan 
was later offered to advanced students 


in Comparative Education ; and for 1932-_ 
1933 has been extended to include se- 
- lected: students working toward the doc- 


torate in practically all fields. . 
_ “The problems arising from the con- 
_ flicting ‘ideals of various parts of the 


. American university, and in- particular’ 
the question of the proper procedures for. 


professional education have’ occupied 
many of these staff meetings: One of the 
most tantalizing questions, and the one. 
“upon which there. is the greatest diver- 
gence of opinion, concerns the propor- 
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It has become - 


. plication-as well. 





we which should be placed: © 


upon general foundations as contrasted - 
with specific techniques. Representatives 
of the. Faculty ‘have studied and reported . 


‘upon the diverse practices found in other 
types of professional education. 


This question is intimately ' bound. up 
with multiplication and duplication of 
courses. Periodically a critic of one: of 
the newer types of professional educa- 


‘tion will regale his audience with a list--. 


ing of a long series of courses with titles - 
differing only slightly one from the other ;- 


‘and he will infer from: this not only vast: 


overextension. of a field, but foolish du-- 
~The Sctiool of Educa-’ 
tion has spent the year upon an extended 
series of studies of duplication and over- ~ 
lapping, and advances toward concen- 
tration have been made. -We shall watch 
with interest the success of the new so- - 
called “fundamental courses”: where stu- 
dents interested in either Educational 
Administration, Educational Psychology, 
Educational .Measurements, or Personnel 
Administration henceforth will meet .as 
members of unified groups. Educational 
Administration was formerly taught as 
a part of College Education, Normal 
School Education, School Administration, 
Secondary Education, Elementary Edu- 
cation, and Rural Education. Educa- . 
tional Psychology courses were given by 
many widely different groups to meet - 
professional needs. Now these scattered - 


offerings are to be centralized in the new 


fundamental courses to the end that in- 
dividual needs can be quite as well, if not 


better, served, and duplication of courses 
avoided. - : 


Among the probletns upon which the - 
staff is working are: the development of 
suitable training in commercial éduca- 


_tion; the educational possibilities of the >” 


radio and sound arid vision films; the re-- 











organization’ of the administrative glen 
of the College; improvement of the pro-- 


cedures and standards. for the higher 


degrees; the guidance. and advisement of 
‘students ; ‘and the difficulties. attendant 


upon relations with the press. 


The Report for 1930-1931 dealt with | 
the problem of training the teacher and 


. with the establishment. of New College. 
Too little time has elapsed to enable a 


report to be made of this experiment. At 


the outset there. was considerable. diver- 
‘sity of - opinion among -the F aculty con- 


'* eérning aims, plans, and procedures; and . 


much of the year has been spent in har- 
monizing conflicting: points of. view -and 


in extensive conferences to make the most - 
New Col-_ 
lege. will apparently start the year with | 


careful plans for the future. 


-a small enrollment, and only. a small 
faculty has been selected. To date, the 
experiment is progressing with satisfac- 
tion.. 

The Report for 1929-1930, in discuss- 
_ ing the proper development of the Lin- 
coln and Horace Mann Schools, raised 
the ‘difficult’ question of the relation of 


education to the changing society in which ' 
"we live. 


The problem is not new. It 
. is.as old as formal: education. itself. It 


“. was referred to by Daniel Webster; it . 


was most ably discussed by. Dean Cub- 
berley . in his Changing Conceptions of 
Education, published 4 generation ago; 
- and current educational literature is full 
of it. 
of the machine. age, discussions of the 
conditions which are found in an indus- 


trialized society, and admonitions to our: 
'.schools and other educational agencies — 
concerning the proper ” ‘course oes them. 


‘to take. 


' This. is a stimulating séitinn to dis- 
cuss, but it is difficult to. do anything. 


about it.. Certain groups within the 
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‘solve this problem alone. 


' phases of our society as well. 


sors 


On every hand we hear analyses 


- ‘can do about it. Ss 
problem had anything to do with the de-- 
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F aculty. are aia all their eSioris to 


‘it. The College schools have made some - 
‘advances. 


Professor Counts is devoting 
the major. portion of ‘his — time to the 


_study of the American - Historical Asso- 


ciation which is attacking this problem .. 
upon a somewhat restricted front. We 


_ await with’ interest the results of the - 
labors. of the committee, under the chair-. 
-manship of Professor Ogburn of the 
: University. of Chicago, which ‘will pre- 
sent to President Hoover, under the title’ 
“Recent Social Changes,” 
‘ture of what is going on in our world. 
‘Certainly there should be education- 
“al implications of the. greatest impor- 


the latest pic- 


tance. 

‘Of course Teachers College cannot 
It confronts — 
not only the entire. University,: but all 
Recogniz-. 
ing this, the President of the University, 
more than a year ago, appointed a com- 
mittee on the Relation of the University 
to Social Change, composed of Profes- 
Mitchell, Maclver, Bagley, the. 
Déan : of the Graduate Faculties, and 
the Dean. of Teachers College. 
committee, after prolonged discussion, 


mapped out a program of studies, and . 


enlisted as its chief workers Professors: 
Brunner and Znaniecki. Professor 
Counts has also been frequently called 
into consultation. ..This committee has 


_in mind no minute research; no immedi-_ - 
_ ate results are in view; and no startling 


pronouncements will be made. It knows 


that significant changes are going on in. 


the world. It wants to know what they . 
are, and what, if anything, education in 
general and the University i in particular : 
‘At no time has this 


pression as such any more than it had - 


to do with seated 


This .- 
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Field: Courses in European 
_ Education: 


The field. courses for the study of 


_-European education, 


education that thiey will be offered again 
in the summer of 1933. 
courses are organized ‘by the. Interna- 


‘tional Institute of Teachers College in. 


~codperation with the Zentralinstitut fiir 


_ Erziehung und Unterricht in Germany, - 


the Ministry of Public Instruction in 


France, and’ the educational’ authorities 


in the various other countries. 

Students of comparative 
have long felt the need of such courses, 
.. for textbook study alone has failed to 
develop a clear, authentic understanding 


of the objectives . and organization of: 
Because school . 


foreign school systems. 
systems cannot be truly appreciated in 
isolation from other phases of. life, the 


field courses in foreign education .pur- 
pose to offer liberal opportunity for in- 


_ timate association with the culture of the 
* various countries through contact. with 


' music, art; drama, industry, agriculture, .. 


commerce, and politics. 


courses will be offered during the sum- 
mer of 1933: Three general courses for 
the study of education will be given in 
France, Germany, and England, respec- 
‘tively. Opportunity ‘for more’ intensive 
work in a single field will be offered 
in the field courses for’ the study. of 
physical education, of nursing education, 
and of science and science education. A 
residence study group in the city of Ber- 


lin will be organized for those who wish - 


to pursue some special phase of. German 
. education.. on 
The costs of the field courses are — 


given during . the . 
last four years, have proved so success- . 
‘ful and of such value to students of 


‘These Geld - 77: 


_ education 
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at the minimum in order to make it pos- 
sible for students and. teachers of edu- 
cation to’ study abroad at ‘little more. 
expense than is entailed in study in New 


York City. The prices Tange from. $325 


for a four weeks’ residence ‘in a foreign 


country to about $550 for a ten weeks’: ~ 
Difference in the duration of the | | 
courses and in the proportionate amount _ 


of travel involved varies the cost.. These 
estimated costs include all reasonable ex- 


_penses from New York to New York, 
such: as passport, ocean travel, railway — 


transportation, hotels, meals, and ‘tips. 


"They do not include tuition and registta- 
tion fees. 


Since the leadership st te European 


’ field courses is divided’ between Teach- 
-ers College and the official educational 


authorities in France,- England, and 
Germany, a most unusual opportunity— 


one not often available to alien visitors— .~ 
“is offered our students to make actual. 


contacts with leaders of European edu- 


cation: and to see their schools in full 


operation, This is a particularly. sig- © 


. nificant time for the study of European 


education, because: foreign schools: are ~ 
still in the formative period which has 


A number of different European study - . followed the Great War. 


Additional information concerning the 


field courses in European education may: 
‘be obtained by 


application to. Dr... 
Thomas Alexander, International Insti- 


tute, Teachers College, Columbia Uni-' | 


versity. 


——~— 


Educational Administration 
The Administration Club held its first- 


meeting of the year at the home of Pro- 


fessor and Mrs. George D. Strayer on 5 
Friday evening, November. 11. Profes- 
sor Jesse H: Newlon of Lincoln School 
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: itcineed ‘the group on - the wiliines, 
“How Shall We Conceive Administra- 
‘te tion? 
Plans for the year are well tie 
way. The program committee proposes — 
‘to introduce -variety into the meetings © 


throughout the year, and to bring to the 
club points of view which are largely 


a “outside the field of administration. 





The i aiinetee Club on —_ or- 


~ ganized with the following officers for 
‘the school year: president, A. M.. Mc- 
' Cullough; vice-president, O. H. Aurand; 
secretary, to be selected ; and treasurer, 


Russell A. Holy. 





issniectiinen attended the Cleve- 
land .Conference, held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on December 2 and 3. 





Mr. Walter M. Wallack, “who hes. 


been an advanced student in educational 


administration during the past year, has. 


accepted a position in Elmira, N. Y., as 
Director of Education in the New York 


State Department of ‘Correction. 





oo Stiayer will attend the” 


meeting of the New York State Voca- 


tional. Association in Syracuse. on’ De-. 
‘cember 28 and 29. He will address the 
'- Associated -Academic Principals Section 

_-on. Thursday afternoon, and will speak’ 
_.. at the dinner held on. Thursday evening. 
- .The general.theme of the meeting will 
be “Education and the Present Economic _ 
- Situation.” 





Among the materials which have been 


added to the department's laboratory. 

_ during thé past month are the following 
‘reports and. studies from workers ‘in 
various school systems: — 


‘ Pittsburgh - School; 


- of ° Curriculum Study, 
- Measurement, and Research, Pittsburgh, 


tation Bureau. 


Report on the- oui Insurance Protec- 
tion for the Properties of the Schools, 


: City of Richmond, Indiana, prepared by. : 
William -G. Bate, superintendent of 
‘schools’ in Richmond, in codperation 


with Messrs. Jesse. Bailey and Atwood 
Jenkins. This ‘report includes an ap- 
praisal of buildings and contents and an — 


analysis of present rates, and carries 
- plans.covering the next five years. | 


A Study of the Utilization - of. the 
September, 1930- 
January, 1931, made by the Department .. 
Educational — 


Pa. This is a mimeographed report on. 


_ the survey of a high school in which the 
~Morphet technique has’ been . satisfac- 
- torily used. 


A Score Card for Rating Rabe in - 
Elementary 'Grades,. and Standards for 


' Elementary Reading Textbooks, by J. j. 


Hendricks, superintendent of. schools, — 
Kerens, Tex. 


) Child Development Institute 7 


- Rapidly changing social and economic 


conditions are making it increasingly 


difficult i in New York City to work out | 
satisfactory ways of living within both. 


the family and the community.. Many 


individuals do not know of the informa- 
tion and services already available.which 
might help them in making more rapid 
adjustment to modern city life. 

‘In order -to study the adequacy of 
these existing services and to maké them . 


- more readily available, the Child Devel- - 


opment Institute of Teachers College is : 
offering the services of a Family Consul- . 


profit making and is staffed by a group ~ 


_ of specialists who will be available for 





This bureau is non- — 
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consultation. on problems of everyday 


. life, such as family health, house .man-. 
child: guidance, family rela-— 
* tions, legal matters, savings and insur-. 


agement, 


ance.- These consultants will expect to 
‘ have. objective information about all 
types of service, as well.as recreational 
and educational opportunities already: in 
existence in New York City.. They will 
confer with adults who wish to discuss 
- specific problems. Whenever it ‘seems 


desirable the Bureau will make the ini- 


tial contacts between an’ individual and 
the agencies offering the services which 
may be needed. 

’ This service is being developed. for the 
use of all ‘staff members: of Columbia 
University and the families of the chil- 
-dren’ in. Horace Mann and’ Lincoln 
Schools. The work will be done in close 


coéperation with all institutions and de-_ 


' partments affiliated with the University. 





Curriculum | 


a Herbert: B. Bruner spent 
‘the week of September 19..in. Fort 
Worth, Tex., working with the adminis- 


trative and teaching staffs. of the Fort. 


Worth Schools on their new curriculum 


program. Mr. John Cecil Parker, who 


was a- member of curriculum classes in 
Teachers College last year and who as- 
sisted in curriculum classes in the 1932 
‘Summer Session, has been appointed di- 
rector of curriculum research ‘in ‘Fort 
Worth, a newly created position. 

_ Professor Bruner began the third year 
of his work with the teachers of Potts- 
town, Pa., this fall: The teachers in the 
elementary grades are developing social 
_ studies units, and the junior high school 
teachers are developing coéperative units 


.of various types. 


waukee, November 3. 


‘-from an eight months’ 
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Separate units are be. - 
ing developed by: each. department in 
the high: school. Mr. Arthur V. Linden 


is assisting in this work. 





‘es Proféssor Bruner spoke’ before the 


joint meeting of the Kindergarten-Pri- 


‘ mary and Elementary Sections of the: 


Wisconsin Teachers Association at Mil- 
His subject was 
“The Obligations and Opportunities of . 
the Elementary Teacher in the Task of 
Reconstructing the Social and Economic — 


- Order.” 


"Mr. I. Keith Tyler, who passed ‘the -- 
preliminary examinations:in' the curricu- | 
lum in 1931, has recently been appointed 


assistant director of curriculum and: re: © 


search in Oakland, Calif. 


assisted 


Mr.. Tyler 


in curriculum construction in 


.Allegany County, Md., during the year 


1931- 1932. 





Prshesber Bruner and Professor . L. 
Thomas Hopkins are contributing edit- 
ors of the Journal of Experimental -Ed- 
ucation, the first issue of which appeared 
in September, 1932. 





Professor ‘Harold Rugg-has returned 
study. of social 
changes in China and Japan: During 
that time he made a special study of 
rural reconstruction in China, and is now 
preparing a memorandum for the China 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 


‘tions on “Social Reconstruction through 
- Education in China.” 


He is also pre-- 
paring a study guide on “International . 
Problems in the Pacific Area” for senior . 
secondary schools and junior colleges. — 
This is to-be the first of a.series of study 


guides which are being developed in-col- .~ 
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. Jaboration ‘with the tie of the In- 


- ternational. Commission on Curriculum © 


Materials of the New Education ‘Fel- 
— 





Following the completion of their re- 


searches in China, Dr. and Mrs. Rugg. 


: sailed to Nice, France, to attend -the 
Sixth World. Conference of the New 


Education: Fellowship, July 29-August: , 
42, Dr. Rugg is the Organizing Direc- . 
tor for the United States of the. Fel- 


‘lowship. 





‘Dr. Rugg will lecture in various parts 


of the United States this winter on “The. 
_Reconstruc- . 


World ‘Situation -and- the 
tion of Education.” 

, ee L. Thomas Hopkins ‘made 
-the following addresses during. the 
month of October: “The 
_ High School Curriculum,” before. the 
- high school teachers. at the Teachers’ 


Institute meetings at Joliet, Ill, and - 
. “Education and the ‘Industrial Ma- 
‘chine,” before the entire Institute on. 


- October 14; “The New Type Curricu- 
Eastern Connecticut . 


lum,” before the 
Kindergarten- Primary . Association - at 
New London, October 20; “Cultural 
Values in Adult Education,” at the con- 
ference of the Bureau of Adult Educa- 


tion of the State of Delaware, Sandy 
' ..Cove, Md., October 21-22; and “Crea- . 


‘tive Education,” before a conference of 


the administrative staff and teachers of 


the schools of South Bend, Ind., October 


31. Professor Hopkins conferred with — 


the last-named group in connection with 
the organization of the work. toward re- 
: building the curriculum in South Bend. 
From South Bend, Professor Hopkins 
went to Des’ Moines, Iowa, for the 


the secondary school. 


Changing. 
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meetings of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion on November: 1-4.’ His topics for. - 
discussion were: “The Important Out- 
comes in Primary Education”; “The 
Unit of Work Curriculum”; and “Cre- 
ative Education.” He addressed the 


-Home Economics Section ‘of. the Asso- 


ciation on “The Place of a Philosophy 


of Education: in Curriculum: Making.” 





Professor Hopkins is going forward 
with the curriculum program. begun at 
Wilmington, Del.; last year. More than 


_. two hundred teachers are organized into 


committees to revise the social studies 
program from the kindergarten through 
A number of sub- 
ject matter specialists are coéperating in 


the program, 





Mr. Samuel Everett, research associ- 
ate in Lincoln School, has been engaged 
to act as curriculum consultant for 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 


Ohio. 





’ Mr. Everett; in conjunction with oth- 
ers, is working on a. study, in Lincoln 
School, of ‘Current American Life. 
It will be .ready for publication in 
the spring. of 1933. - This study covers . 
the fields of science, art, economics, gov- - 
ernment, and general social problems, 
and its purpose is to indicate necessary 


curriculum content and. to develop 
‘educational - principles for American 
education. yl 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds has filled : 
the following speaking engagements this 
fall: in September—Later Elementary 


- Division. of Six Districts, Traverse City; 
_ Mich.; Later Elementary Division or 


Six Districts, Marquette, Mich. In Oc- ; 
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tober he spoke before the Later Elemen- 


_ tary Division of Six Districts of the fol- - 
' _ lewing cities: Benton Harbor, Mich., Ann 


Arbor, Mich., Lansing, Mich., and Sagi- 
naw Mich.; Senior High School Section 


-. - of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 


- tion, Providence; Middlesex County 


Teachers Association, Boston, Mass.’ In’ 
- . November he ‘spoke before the New Jer- 


sey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Atlantic City, -N. J.; Public School No. 
54°. Parent-Teacher Association, New 
York ‘City; Superintendents’ 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; and Parent- 
Teacher Association, Larchmont, N.Y. 





es 


Educational Measurement and 
Research 


- How to Experiment in aa by 


Professor William A. McCall, has been - 


translated into French; and a consider- 

‘- able portion of it is to appear in a large 

_. volume prepared by Professor Buyn. of 
the University of Louvain... 





_ Professor McCall is co-author ‘of an 

article on 

_ Measurement,” recently publistied in 
. Understanding .the Child. 





The number of. publications in The 
Teacher’s Lesson Unit Series, edited by 


”* Brofessor McCall: and associates, has 


now reached a total of sixty. Other 
“units are in preparation. Dr. Lelah 
' Mae Crabbs is continuing her duties as 
associate editor of the series and, at the 
same time, is heading the department of 
‘ education at Bryn Mawr College during 


the year’s leave of absence of Professor. 
' Agnes Rogers (Ph. D., Teachers College, 


1918). 


Meeting, 


26, 275 a 


“Evolution of Educational © 


‘grade pupils, | 
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Educational Daythelegy: 


‘Professor Arthur I, Gates ‘spoke ‘be- 
fore the Psychology Club at Jamaica: 
Training School for Teachers on No- 
vember 3:0n “Recent Investigations of 
the Emotions in Relation: to Personal 
Adjustment.” He will conduct.a series _ 
of. conferences and make a: number of 
addresses dealing with the curriculum in . 
the language arts, the diagnosis and 
treatment. of difficulties .in the’ school — 
subjects, the measurement .of attain- 7 
ments, and the classification of pupils, in 


-a three-day conference of the’ teachers 


and officers of the Connellsville, Pa.,” 
school system, which will be held January 
and 28. 


_- Professor Mary T. Whitley attended 
some ‘of the meetings of the annual con- 
ference of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Children’s Court Judges. The 
Conference was entertained by the West- 
cester County Child Welfare sng 


ment. 


_ 


_ Educational Sociology 


At the organization meeting on Octo- 


ber 20 of the Alpha. Pi Chapter of Phi | 


Delta Kappa, Rutgers University, Pro- . 
fessor David Snedden spoke on “What's 


Wrong with American Education?” He 
‘spoke in Rachester on October 28 be- 


fore a well-attended meeting of the Vo-. 
cational Group of the New York State 


Teachers Association, Central District, - 


on -Future Prospects of Vocational Ed- 


ucation.’ 





Basal Social Science, a text for ninth 


by Professor and Mrs. . 
Snedden has my been published | by 
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Scribner's - Professor 


Charles * 
Snedden has also had published by the © 
‘Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
‘lege a small book entitled Educations for : 
: Political Citizenship. 


‘Sons. — 





Professor Daniel H. Kuip, II is giving 
‘an extension course in advanced educa- - 


tional sociology: at Floral Park,. L. I, 


_- where he gave an elementary course just 


"before his ‘sabbatical leave. ~ Professor 
Kulp’s text on Educational Sociology was 


- _ ‘published this year by Longmans, Green 
"and Co. 


Mr. William 


ucational Sociology. | 





The Educational Sociology Club had - 


| its first meeting. of the year on October 

17 with Professors Snedden. and Kulp 
as the principal speakers. Mr. Wil- 
‘liam B. Miller, president of the club, ex- 
plained its’ work ‘and presented an 
outline of proposed activities. _ & social 
hour follow ed. 


—_—_—_—- 


Elementary Education 
_ The major course: this year “started 
"with an enrollment of sixty-five, The 
course on “The Primary School” which 
is’ given by -Professor 
comes as an integral part of the major 
course. At the present time, in addition 
_to the primary: work, ‘units on “super- 
vision,” under Professor Milo B. Hille- 
gas, and on * “ 


‘school organization,” under 


-- Professor J. R. McGaughy, are in prog- 


tess.. Professor Lois C. Mossman gave 
her work on the: library and ate <i] 


phies earlier i in the semester. - 


- year’s major course. 


‘have’ afforded. 


B.: Miller and Mrs. 
, Helen H. Davidson are part-time assist- 
- ants this year in the department of Ed-. 


‘Varty; 


Jean -Betzner - 
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“The series of Thursday afternoon teas 
has been resumed this fall. The first © 
included - a. talk by Miss Theodora 
Thomson. of India, a member of this 
Dressed in native 


costume, she “gave the: students and 


‘guests one of the most interesting and 


entertaining programs these afternoons 
The following week © 
Dean Alfred Owre ofthe Columbia 


University School of Derital and Oral 
Surgery addressed the’ group. 


Dean 
Owre ‘has long had hiking as his hobby. | 
He estimates that he has hiked more’ 
than 35,000 miles, including the ‘entire 
distance. from Seattle. to New: York 


> City, ‘walks’ across Japan, through Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and China. He 


related numerous anecdotes of his trav- 
els, and told of interesting contacts with. 


all kinds of people, from royalty to ._ 


peasants. 

At the next tea Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs read a-series of selections from 
various works of prose and poetry. “This 
hour, also, was thoroughly enjoyed by - 
the students. ' 

‘The Elementaiy Club elected officers 
for this year as follows: president, J. W. 
vicé-president, Priscilla Kins- 
man; secretary, Mary F. - Hannum; 
treasurer, John A. Rorer. ~ : 





"Members of. previous courses in ele 
“mentary education may be interested to — 

know that numerous committee reports _ 
and bibliographies are available in mime- . 


ographed form. Anyone wishing ‘to se- 


‘cure copies of these papers will be sent 
‘lists of. available material upon request 
‘to Miss. Grace. McGuinness, secretary — 
in the Elementary Education — ; 
‘ment. 








aad 


’ The on Education oni Kin-. ; 


. dergarten—First Grade departments are 
- giving several courses jointly this year. 
In this experiment, 
and Miss Roma Gans are the Elemen- 


tary Education department representa- 


tives. 


‘Fine Arts . 


aE ee Sallie B. Tannahill i: re-: 


vised ‘her book, P’s and Q’s (published 
- by Doubleday, Doran and Co.), adding 
new illustrations, . new ‘cover, and new 
jacket. 





' Profemer Charles J.-Martin and Mr. 


Arthur R. Young exhibited at the Mor- - 
ten Galleries during the last- two weeks 


of October. A group of eight make this 
_exhibit-an annual affair, each showing 
‘four water colors..° 


students — of . Professor Martin’s. at 
. Teachers College, were among this group. 





Poctunes: Belle Northrup gave-.a lec- 
’ ture on “Teaching Dress Appreciation” 
at a meeting of the New York State 





' "Teachers. Association, at Utica, N. Y.,: 
"on October 20.. 
' Professor Northrup has been ap- 


“pointed a member of the Educational 


Committee of the Fashion Group, an as- 
_ sociation of fashion stylists in New York 

‘City. Professor Northrup spent the 
spring and summer in France. 


_ vin, and other important Parisian dress 
megane. 





The Fine Arts Club held its first 


meeting of the year on October 20. More 


‘hour looking at Mr. 
Professor Betzner. . 


u Miss Helen Young: 
.and. Miss Anna Hong, who have -been © 


During 
this time she interviewed Vionnet, Lan- ~ 
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than seventy niemnbers enjoyed first an 
informal’ sing,. and then an interesting - 
Reginald Baker's 
moving pictures. of the trip abroad which 
he and Mrs. Baker took while members — 
of. Miss Elise - Ruffini’s. party’ last 

summer. | Bi ait 4 


Guidance and Personnel 
Professor Leon Walther, of. Geneva, 
Switzerland, lectured at Teachers Col- 
lege. on October-18.. His subject was. 
“Vocational Guidance Toward the — 
Higher Professions.” 
clement weather, about one hundred and 


’ fifty persons attended - the lecture, many 


of them former ‘students inthe depart- 
ment. A large number of ‘interested 
friends, prominent in vocational guid- © 
ance in New York City,-also gathered to -’ 
hear this important European psychologist. 
Immediately. following Professor 
Walther’s lecture, a meeting of the. 
Teachers College Branch ‘of: the Na- - 
tional Vocational Guidance Association ° 
was held, and officers: were elected for 
the coming year as follows: president, 
Edgar M. Stover; secretary, Marjorie 
Saxton; treasurer, R. C. Pennington. - 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews has 


‘contributed the chapter on “The Con- 


sumer and the Economic System” -to 


Our Economic Life in the Light of q 


Christian Ideals, a new book which has 
been prepared by a select committee for. 
the Department -of Research in Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council. of the . 


Churches of Christ, and recently pub- . - 


lished by the Association Peete, New 


~ York City. 


In spite of in- ~ - 
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, oe Institute - 


Professor Paul Monroe, Director ‘of 


has been © 


: the | International Institute, é 
elected President of Robert College and 
of Constantinople Woman's. College. at 


Istanbul, Turkey, for three years from | 


July 1, 1932. This appointment is for 
half: time. 
Istanbul, Professor Monroe will con- 
tinue his direction of the. International 
- . Institute. “He will spend half of éach 
year in Turkey and half at Teachers 


College in the interests of his work 


. bere.” 





. Professot George S$. Counts has with-. 
drawn from the associate directorship of | 


the International Institute, and ‘will de- 
.vote the major portion of his time’ to 


-researches in the relation of education to 


social change under: the--American His- 
torical in Teachers 
College. 


Association and 





. By action of the Executive Committee 


‘ of the Board of Trustees ‘of Teachers - 


College at their meeting held on Octo- 


ber 24, 1932, Provost M. C. Del Manzo . 


_ was appointed Associate Director of the 


‘International Institute, the appointment 


- being effective from July 1, 1932. 


-  Kindergarten-First Grade 

The’ Patty Smith Hill Fund to be 
‘used for research work in the 
of _Nursery School—Kindergarten—First 
' Grade education is. now ten thousand 
‘dollars. 





Professor Hill gavé a lecture Octo- 
ber 21 at the Harriet Melissa Mills 
Training School, 
York University. 


-During his term of office at. 


‘talk before’ the 


field 


connected’ with New . 
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Two lectures were given recently by 
Miss Grace Langdon at the Riverside 
Church to parents of the younger chil- 
dren of ‘the church school. On Octo- 


‘ber 2 she spoke on “The Outcomes of . 
Guidance” and on October 30 on: “Fac- 


tors Influencing a: 





Miss ‘Basie Walker, of the Child. 
Development Institute, has recently had 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
a book of stories for nursery school 
children entitled The Little. Red Chair. . 
Mrs. Gretchen: Ostrander Murray of 


’ this department illustrated. the stories. 


— October and. ietiiiliaty Miss . 
Alice Dalgliesh spoke to the following — 
groups interested in children’s books: .. 
the Mothers’ Club of St. Mark’s Meth- 
odist’ Episcopal Church, . Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; the Parent-Teacher Association of | 


- Evergreen. School, Plainfield, N. J.; the 


elementary school teachers of Trenton, . 
N. J.; and the parents of the pupils i in. 
Horace Mann School. “, 
Miss Charlotte G. Garrison gave a 
_Kindergarten-First | 
Grade Association in Newark, N. J., on 


October 18 on “The Organization of . 
the. Kindergarten.” . 


Her talk was illus- 
trated with ee made aiden. ceawing 


children’s activities. 





‘Feshisess Winifred E. Bain was a 
consultant at a conference on The Nurs-— 
ery Class in the Church School, ar- 
ranged by the Child Study Commission 


of the National Council of the Episcopal : 
“Church, on October 22 and 23 at the 
Hotel 7 
‘The subject under consideration. was a — 
two-year study to be made by the Pre- 


Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y- 








ae 
school Section of the Commission on the 

_ Religious | Development of the Young 
Child. 


Latin. 


Professor W. L: Carr addressed’ the 
Classical Section of the New York 


State Teachers Association ‘at its meet- 
_ ing in Buffalo on Nayember 4. His topic 

was “The —, of Latin in the 
Junior High School.” 





At a meeting of the New Jersey Clas- . 


sical Association held in Atlantic City on 
November 12, -Professor Carr read a 
paper on “The New Program in’ Latin.” 





Professor Carr is serving aS a mem-. 
ber of a committee appointed by the. 
Board of Education of the City.of New - 


_. York ‘to revise the Latin Syllabus for 
~ the junior high schools of New York. | 





Library 


“Dealiieene Eleanor. M. Witmer spent 
some time last summer in Scandinavia 
‘arranging for the acquisition of impor- 


tant educational items published in Nor-" 


way, Sweden, and Denmark. 





The Bibliography. on Educational. Fi- 
nance for the National Survey: of School 
- Finance, by. Professor Carter Alexander 
- and’ Mr. Timon Covert, of the United 
‘States Office of Education, has been 
published as Bulletin No 
fice. 
‘erences, many of which are annotated, 
and does for the years 1923-1931 what 
‘the finance bibliography of the. Educa- 
tional Finance - Enquiry did for the early 


= yeas. 


‘Lancaster on Teacher Training, 
_Mr. Frank Cyr and students on Rural. 


..1§ of the -Of-. 
It lists nearly seven thousand ref- 


STRACHAN, L. 
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Professor Alexander js working with. 
four departments to extend the lists: of 


bibliographies and source . materials’ of 


interest to.students in those departments 
for the next edition of his.educational re- - 
search pamphlet. Mr. Peter A. Cook is 


‘working on Negro Education, Mr. A. O. 


Dech on the Curriculum, Mr. John: H. 
and 


Education. 





Miss Ethel M. Feagley,.special con-.. 
sultant. on the Library staff, spoke on 
“The Library Instruction Program’ at 


the fall meeting of the Connecticut State - 


Teachers Association at Hartford, and . 
on “The Junior High School: Librarian” 


at a junior high school: library meeting 


‘at Public School No. 223 in Brooklyn.” 





The following is a selection from 
Stray Library Leaves of the 1932 publi- 


‘cations in education and’ related fields 


which have been: added to the Teachers 


College Library during the past. month: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Crouser, L. W.. AND OTters. 

Experiences through Activity Units. - 
Lyons & Carnahan. 

Fisner, D. C. AND GRUENBERG, .M.. Qur . 
Children: a Handbook for ~ tong Vik- 
ing. 7 

GRUENBERG, B. C. Parents and Sex Educa- 
tion. Viking. 

NaTionAL Councu. oF Teacners or Enc- 
LisH. Leisure Reading for Grades 7-9. 


National.Council of Teachers of f English, 
. Chicago, Ill. 
Rosg, M. S. 

and Girls. 


Teaching Nutrition, to Boys 

Macmillan. 

Fifteen. Years 
Health -Education. National 
culosis Association. 

Woopy, C. _Néw Problems in Elementary 

- School Instruction. Public School Pub- - 
lishing Co. Se , 


of Child 
Tuber- 


Educative. © 





. Cor, 
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WaicHT, L. E. First Grade at Work, (Lin-’ 


-eoln’ School.) Bureau of: Publications, 
_ Teachers College. 


SECONDARY. ‘EDUGATION 


_ EncenHarnt, N. L. ° Standards for junior 
High. School Buildings. 
Jications, Teachers College. 

Jacossen, E. W. Educational Opportunities 


Public High Schools. 
tions, Teachers: College. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BitpersEz, A. State Scholarship Students at 


Hunter College of the City of New York. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
MacNee, J..R. Admission of Students as 
' Candidates for Master’s Degree. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers ‘College. 


_ EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Bowes, R. P. The Operation and Effects 

- of a Single Salary Schedule. 

; Publications, Teachers College. ~ 
- Caste, W. A. Speech Education in a 

Democracy. Expression Co., Boston. 

G. A. Educating for Citizenship. 

-. Scribner. | 
Dosson, J. F.: * imines Education and. Its 

' \Meaning. . Longmans. 

_‘Evans, J..M: Social and Psychological 
_ Aspects of Primitive Education. Golden 
Vista Press, London. 

FEATHERSTONE, W. B. The Conitebete of 
‘the Special Class. 
tions, Teachers College. 

Frowers, J. G. ‘The’ Content of oe 
Teaching Courses: Designed for the 


' Training of Secondary: Teachers in State: 


Teachers Colleges. Bureau of Publica- 
- -. ‘tions, Teachers College. 

"Kienatt, E. P. 
Coluinbia University Press. . “— 

- Korwis, J. Education in ‘Hungary. Bureau 
- 6f Publications, Teachers College. 


Kwa.twasser,.J. Problems in Public School ‘ 


Music.. M. Witmark, New York. 
‘Powers, F. F. Character baleen A. 
Barnes. 


. Price, J.. M. Ann OrTners (editors). ~~. 


_ troduction to Religious Education. 
millan.: 

REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
Cnicaco, ILtiwois, v. 1-5. Teachers Col- 


ame 


Bureau of Pub-— 


5 SNEDDEN, ‘D. 
‘Provided for Postgraduate Students in. . 
Bureau of Publica- 


Bureau of - 


‘Bureau: of Publica- 


Sociology. and Education. ; 
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‘lege Institute of Educational Research. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 

Russeit, C. Rating School Pupils. Bureau 
of ‘Publications, Teachers College: 


Setie, E. S. The Organization and Activi- 


ties of the Nationat Education Associa- 
tion. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
’ College. 

Educations for Political 
Citizenship. Bureau - of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

Tewxssury, D. G. Founding of American 


Colleges and Universities Before the . | 


Civil War. Bureau — of Publications, 
‘Teachers College. - 
Watter, W.. Sociology of as John 
Wiley... - 
Zusin,’ J. 


Some Effects of Reesiatiek: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College.’ - 


OTHER INTERESTING _— 
- ACQUISITIONS 


Apams, J. T.. -March of Demecraiy. ‘Serib- 
ner. 

AMERICAN © FOUNDATION FOR . THE BLIND. ° 
Proceedings of the World Conference on 
‘Work for the Blind. “American Feunde-" 
tion for the Blind. - 


’ - Brayne, F. L. The Boy Scout in the Vil- ° 


lage. 
hore. 


-Uttar Chard paps & Sons, La- 


Frencu, R. S. From. Homer to Helen Kel- im 


ler. American Foundation. for the Blind. 


. Gruenper, H. Experimental .Psychology. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
HARTSHORNE, H. Character in Human Re- . 


lations. Scribner... > 
Luria; A. R. The Nature of taihes: Con- 
flicts. -Liveright. 


Murpnry, G. AND JENSEN, F. Approaches 
to Personality. Coward-McCann. 

Pautuin, C. O. Atlas of Historical Geog- 
raphy of the. United States American - 
Geographical Society. © 

House CONFERENCE ON 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 

- Child Health. Century. 

Winsor, F.. The Art of Behaviour; a study 
in human relations. Houghton Mifflin, 


CHILp 
Hospitals and 








Lincoln School 


-Professor Jesse H. Newlon spoke ‘in 


“September before the New York Li- 
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brary iil at ‘Leke Placid, N. Y., 
-and in’ October before the Peutgtvenis 





“State Teachers Association at Lock © 
- Haven. 
Mr. H. Emmett Brown is co-author 


- 6fA Workbook in Physics, recently. pub- 
* lished by Allyn & Bacon.. 





“Miss “Tompsie Baxter give two _ad- 
. dresses: before the. Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the East Tennessee Education 
Association at Knoxville ‘in October. 





New publications by Lincoln School 
. include Children’ and 
Architecture by Emily -Ann Barnes. and 
- Bess M: Young; Plays by the same 
- authors, Catalog of Units of Work, Ac- 
tivities, Projects, Etc. by Alice E, Carey, 


staff members 


Paul R.. Hanna, and J. L. Meriam, and 


.A First Grade ai Work by Lula. E. 
‘Wright. 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 


Other publications, ‘including Curricu-. 
lum Studies, Research Studies, and Chil- 


. dren’s Series, are now in press. 





_ .New. members of. the staff this fall 
_ are: Mr. N. Eldred. Bingham, biology ; 
Mr. George N.:Lauer and Mr. Thomas 


-R. Gibson, physical education; Mr. Eric: 


_D. Bovet, French; and Mr 
- deaux, English. - Mr. 
graduate of Lincoln School. 


. Tom: Pri- 





Mathematics _ 


. Professor.C. B. Upton spoke Novem- 
ber 19 before the Mathematics Section 
‘of the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. His topic 
was “The Dow Theory of Averages,” 


‘this theory being frequently applied’ by : 


All are published by the Bu-. 


Prideaux is a 
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investment specialises to’ predict’ the - 
near-term trend of security prices. 





Miss. Ethel Sutherland spoke Novem- 
ber 3 on “Modern Tendencies’ in the’ 
Teaching of Intermediate-Grade Arith-- 
metic” before the Teachers’ Institute of 
Delaware County, which was held at - 


‘Upper Darby, Pa. 


Music: 

At the first of the three weekly. music 
education convocations during October, . 
Professor Peter W. Dykema spoke on 
“A Comparison of the National and the - 
Eastern Music. Camps”; at the .second 
meeting, Mr. Miles Dresskell. gave a 
recital on the viola d’amore; and at the 
third. meeting, Professor N. L. Church 


reported-on his summer trip to Europe. 





In October Professor Church made a 
trip to-North Carolina where he con- 
ferred with former students in the. de- 


‘partment in connection with observation . 


of their work -in Lenore, Chapel Hill, 
and Greensboro. He also spoke at the. 


- National Conference held at the’ North 


Carolina College for Women. ° 





-Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia held a dinner 
for the men in the department of Music’ 
Education ‘on October 19. A musical 
program and a discussion of the concert 
opportunities -of New York City af- . 
forded entertainment on this’ occasion. 





Sigma Alpha Iota gave a tea for the 
women: in the department on Sunday, . 
October 23, at the home of Mrs. Dress- 
kell. Miss Agnes Long. sang three 
groups of Italian and English songs, ac- _ 
companied by Miss Anne De Cew; Miss - 


Helen Dvorak played three groups of - 
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violin sembers, soowngenied le Miss 


- . Anita Hankwitz; and Miss Anne De - 


Cew’ played . 


‘three 
numbers. — pt: 


groups of piano 





On October. 28 the’ music education. . 
students had the opportunity of hearing | 
Dr. Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, . Pa., 


_ discuss’ “The Child and the Art of 


_ Music” before the Music Section: of the 


New York State Teachers Meeting. 





Preparations have been begun for the ~ 


~ annual Christmas party of the depart- 
‘ment, which will take place on Wednes- 
day, December 14, from §:30 until 11:00 
P.M., Closing with a. banquet 
Teachers College dining room. 





“On November 2 Mr. 


‘recitals of historical violin and’ piano 
sonatas which they have planned for the 
’ year. 


Handel, and Sonata No. 18 by Mozart. 


——— 


The Rochester Symphony Orchestra 


under the direction of Dr. Howard 
‘Hanson will play on December -9 the 
“symphonic poem “Ode to. Night” com- 


posed. by Dr. Edwin J. Stringham during. 
the intersession in 1931 which he spent . 


_ at the MacDowell ain't in Peter- 
hate N. H. 

PS On December 10 the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York will in- 
clude ‘on its program the orchestration 


by Mr. Eugene Devereaux of The Mar-. 


“jonettes, a suite for piano written by 
' MacDowell, Mr. Devereaux’ orchestra- 
‘tion was done -as part of his assignment 
. in the course T.-C. Music s149—Ad- 


in the -” Seiefice.” 


Dresskell ‘and 
- Miss Sara Knight gave the first of three 


‘On this opening program. they 
presented the Sonata in. D Major: by 
“Martini, Sonata No. 5 in A Major by . 


‘are: president, 


 , 93 


vanced Guiheniiiitiniainten: the direc- 
tion. of Dr.. Stringham. 








Natural ‘Sciences 


‘Pecllenes Gerald S. Craig assisted in 
the making of. the: New York State Re- 
gents Examinations: in general science, ° 
elementary biology; and general biology, 
at a meeting of the State Comenicter in 
a: on ‘October 14. , 





Deities Craig addressed the Science 


‘Section of the New York State Teach-. 


ers Association at. Albany on October. 
20. His topic. was “The “Teaching of ’ 


Normal School | 
Education 


The ‘staff ‘members were hosts: to 


the students of the department of Nar- . 


mal School Education at a tea held on 


-October 20 in the Grace Dodge Room. 





The. ‘firsts meeting of ‘the Teacher | 


- Training League was held on October 


27. The officers elected for this semester 


vice-president, Mr. George P.. Deyoe; 
secretary, Miss’ Tressa. C. Yeager; -. 
treasurer, Miss Lucy Nulton. - 


Physical | 
Education 
Dr. -C. L. Brownell attended the 


meetings of the seventy-ninth year of the — | 


Michigan Education Association - Insti-. 


‘tute, held at Grand Rapids on October 


27 and 28. He. addressed the Physical’. 
Education . Division, his topic being 


“Down to Rock Bottom in Health and <= © 


Physical Education.” 


Miss Augusta Pragst; ~~ 
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Miss Dee Schley Duggan conducted 


the recreational meeting of the Commu-- 


- nity Church at Jackson Heights, L. E., 


_ on October 13.. As a feature number, 
' Miss’ Duggan gave a “specialty tap 
“dance.” 


ean Rathbone will. give a 
‘series of lectures on December 1, 7, and 


ne _ 15, to. the women in the School of Com- 
merce at New York University « on mat-. 


ters of personal hygiene. 

- Miss Rathbone has accepted the ite. 
auntie of the Physiotherapy Section -of 
_ the 
American Physical. Education Associa- 
_ tion for the year 1932: 


3 Religious Education’ 


_-iliary of the Episcopal Church, Profes- 
sor Adelaide T.Case is making a study 


'. of the training. and experience of. women 


workers now under appointment by the 

National Church. = 
Prolbeiee F.. E. -has. recently 

edited a- book ‘for young people’s study 

groups entitled Our Economic Life’ in 
-the Light of Christian Ideals. © 





Miss Nina Yeomans, former secretary - 


of the Religious Education department, 
“is now. Girls” 
Religious 
Province of Quebec. 





a pro- 


W atching Yourself Go - By, 


gram kit for leaders of girls, has re-_ 


‘cently been prepared by Miss Helen 
Wright, a student in the department, 


and published by the Girls’ Friendly So- - 


. . cany of the United States. 


Brunner entitled - 


Eastern District Society of. the - 


definite proposals, - 


Work. Secretary of the 
Education: Council of the: 
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Rural inten’ 


An article by Professor Edmund de S. 
“Rural Problems in 
Japan” appeared i in the October issue of : 
Social Forces. 





_ Professor . Brunner delivered an ad- - 


dréss ‘at the annual dinner of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association at- Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on October 17. His sub-. 


_ ject was “Recent: Social. Changes and 


Their Implications for. 
Education.” 


Rural Adult 


Secondary Education 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs read a 


paper. on “Possible Economies -in the De-. 
pression” before the New Jersey Coun- 


a of Educati on. at Newark on October 
' At the request of the Woman’s Aux- - : ‘2 


28. In addition to submitting - twelve 
he urged that the 
Council exert its influence to promote 


the kind of education.that will force so-  . 
ciety to curtail. and to eliminate. the 
.wasteful elements: of the curriculum, | 


however _respectable. they may be tra- 


_ ditionally. 





During the month of November, Pro- 
fessor .E. K... Fretwell spoke before — 
county institutes at Wilkes-Barre, ‘Pa, 
and at Belleville, Til. 





- The address delivered at thie Second- 


ary Education Confererice by Professor 
P. M. Symonds.on “Diagnosing the Per- . 


sonality of High -School Youth” was) 
printed in the’ October issue of The 


Harvard Soachery Record. 





Siaksiie Wels N. Woodring will 
be absent on sabbatical leave during the 











© Spring Session. She has waitin most 
-‘of her plans for ‘a trip around . the 
world. -Her teaching.responsibilities for 


. the semester are to be assumed by Miss. 
Verna Carley, instructor in secondary - 


. education. 





On November 4 Professor Briggs at- 
“. tended an. organization meeting of the 
_ Committee oni the Special Functions of 
Secondary Education. 
of which Professor. Briggs is chairman, 


was authorized by the National Associa-. ° 


~ tion of Secondary School Principals. 





: Professor. Fretwell gave addresses be- 
fe county institute meetings and gen-. 


eral sessions of — teachers in Berkeley, 


Oakland, Alameda, and San Francisco . ° 
‘on November 21, 22, and 23 under the 
- auspices of the Bay Section of the. Cali- . 


’ fornia-State Teachers Association. At a 
dinner-meeting of the California School- 


masters Club on November 22 he spoke 


ba “Why Is a: Schoolmaster?” 





ihe: ‘Will French recently attended a 


meeting of the Committee on School and | 


College Relations of the Progressive Ed- 


ucation - Association held at Princeton, |. 


N. J. This committee is. making. it pos- 


sible for secondary schools to experiment - 
‘with plans for entrance to college which’ 


differ radically from traditional college 
‘renee patterns. 





An: article entitled 


to the Superintendency” by Mr. H. es 


Hand appeared in the, October issue of. 


School Exécutives Magazine. 





Professor Fretwell spoke before the 


teachers of Cumberland County at a. 


“meeting held at Milvilke, N. J., on De- 
cember 3. 
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_ geology trip. along the Hudson. 


This committee, 


_.ter semester. 


Mr. Herbert J. Arnold, instructor in 


the department of Natural Sciences, o-° 


cently conducted the members of the 
Secondary Club on a very interesting | 
He had 
previously spoken before the club at one 
of the Thursday Informals on the geol- 
ogy of New York City and vicinity. ° 


"Mr. J. Andrew ‘Holley end Mis: 


. Mabel Cochran have been elected presi- 
dent — ary-tre: 
tively, of the Secondary Club.. 


and secretary-treasurer, respec- 





-Professor Belle Boas led a delightful 
discussion on “Architecture in Everyday 
Living” at. the Thursday Informal bo 
November 3. ical 





The Sieemeinatien teak from: the 


. Secondary Club recently appointed pro- Tt 
-gram,. membership, publicity, tea, and 
other committees to. direct the various © 


social and recreational activities of the 
students in the department for. the win- 
A number of lectures, ex- 
cursions, athletic events, and social func-. 
tions have been echeduled. 





Professor Fretwell recently ‘made a - 


survey of teaching in the. schools of | 
here Pa. 


 ‘Cemeatias cial 10, was'a red let. 


_ ter day in the Secondary Eduéation de- 4 
“Stepping Semen 


partment. At the Informal held that 


afternoon, Professor David Eugene Smith 


drew from his pockets,. bags, and" boxes 


rare old books of all descriptions. Books __ 
of stone, clay, wood, leather, bamboo, - 
-metal;.in short, books in ptactically all’: © 


media and of all ages. were held up to 
the delighted gaze of the group while © 
Professor Smith reminisced ef his inter- 





* Personnel Work. 
also, of the Program Committee of the - 
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esting experiences in tracking down his 
‘various specimens in all parts of the 


globe. -Professor Smith devoted a con- 


siderable portion of his talk to his recent 
travels in Jugo-Slavia, At the. conclu- 


- club gathered around him to examine 

_ more closely the interesting and beauti- 
. ful specimens which he had selected for 
' the occasion from his extensive collection 
of rare volumes. ; 


Student Personnel. 
Administration 


‘Dies Ruth Strang has been o- 
‘pointed a member of the Committee on 
Records and Research ‘of the American 
College Personnel Association. 





Professor Esther Lteyd-Jones is serv- 


ing as-a.membér of the General Com- 


mittee of the - American College 
.-Personnel Association on ~ Principles, 
Functions, and Standards of -College | 


is a member, 


She. 


, Association. 





- book rs Professor ‘Harriet Hayes’ 


entitled College-Operated: Residence 


'. Halls for Women Students in 125 Col- — 
leges and Universities has recently. been - 


‘published -by the Bureau of’ Publications 
of Teachers College. This study is 
'. based upon information supplied by the 
various institutions included, and it pre- 
sents data regarding physical features of 
residence ‘halls, staff organization and 
apportionment of duties, rates charged 
for room and board, and services main- 


tained. A brief account is: also given of - 


the codperative halls maintained. in four- 
| teen institutions. 


club, Mr. 


Life,” 


- changes in positions 
Bureau of - Educational Service in the 
November REcorbD: 





TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


The Seadent. Personnel Administra- 2 


* tion Club has elected as ‘its officers: 
_ president, Mrs. Marguerite Wolff; vice- : _ 
president, _Miss Emma Lundell; secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothy Bourne; and- treas- 
‘sion of his remarks, the members of the. } 


urer, Miss Mary Elizabeth Stewart. 

At the first regular meeting of the. 
Tredwell Smith gave a 
talk: on: “Some Aspects of Russian 
“and Professor Sarah M. Sturte- - 
vant spoke of the contribution of Dr.. 
Romiett Stevens to student personnel. 
work in ‘organizing the first courses for 


- deans of women and girls in Teachers 
College. 


ore 2, Professor Lioyd- 
Jones spoke to the Columbia. Dames on 
“Woman’s Relation to a Changing: Eco-_ 


nomic Order.” 


. Bureau of 

Educational Service _ 
The following list’ continues the 
reported by the 


Waring, Dorothy Hagee, fren dietitian, , 
New ‘School for Social Research, New 
York City, to cafeteria “manager, 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Watkins, Selden H., from teacher of sci-° 
ence, -Edinbury High School, Edinbury, 
Ohio, to biology and history instructor, ~ 
Linden High School, Linden, N. J. . 

Weber, Lucy, from teacher of second - 
grade, Bessemer High School, Greensboro, 
N: C., to nursery school assistant, Madison. 
House, New York City. 

West, Neva, from critic mother of | pri- 
mary grades, Oberlin Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Training School, Oberlin, Ohio, to | 
Critic teacher of kindergarten, State Teach- 


_ers College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Whaley, Thelma, from supervisor: of 
public ‘school art, Public Schools, Austin, 


“State 





. partment 
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Tex., to head of art } department, Normal 


Schoal, La Grande, Ore. © 
Whitcomb, Sara E., aggolsieed: teacher a 


mathematics, - Tower Paxton Township ~ 
High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

White, Elizabeth: S., from teacher of 
English and mathematics, High -School, 


Montpelier, Vt 
mathematics, High School, Barre, Vt.. . 

Wilcox, George M. 
of education, 
Huron, S. D., 
cation. ‘for 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


‘Huron College, 
to visiting professor of edu- 
1932-33, Heidelberg (College, 


Wilcox, Mildred D., — field secretary, te 


National Board of Y. W.C.A.,. New York 
City, to general a Kenmore Branch 
of Y.W.C.A., Buffalo, N ; 


Wilkins, E. G., appointed principal, Mill- 


burn Elementary School, Millburn, N. J. 
Willis, Margaret; from instructor in so- 

cial . studies, The Bennett School, 

brook, N. Y., to instructor in social studies, 


'. department of University. Schools, Ohio 
-.’ State University, Columbus, Ohio. : : 
.Wilson, Ella Mae, appointed teacher of 


clothing, Junior High School, Sharon, Pa. 
Wilson, Louise Beth, from assistant pro- 
_ fessor of parental education and child de- 
velopment, Institute “of Child Welfare, 


University of.Minnesota, Duluth, Minn., to” 
director of parental education and -child . 


development, Teachers. College of Rantes 
_ City, Kansas City, Mo.. 


- Wilson, Merle, from fourth grade critic, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., 


to fourth grade critic, State Normal School, 
Frostburg, Md. : 
_ Wilson, Vera V., from | associate super- 
visor . of -fine arts, Public Schools, Grand 
. ‘Rapids, Mich., to supervisor of fine arts, 
' Public ‘Schoals, Hempstead, L. I. 

- Winder, -Dorothy, from teacher _ of 
. fourth grade, Public Schools, Marlton, N. J., 
.. to teacher of elementary grades, ‘Public 

Schools, Buck Run, Pa. 


' Wood; Ruth L., from teacher of primary. 


grades, Free School, Fisher's Island, N. Y., 
to kindergarten assistant, Public Schools, 
Millburn, N. J.. 


Woods, Doris Jane,. ‘cquetual assistant. 


- to. psychologist, Public Schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y i 


Wright; Emily.O., from substitute critic 
' teacher of social sciences, State Normal 


N.Y. 


» to teacher of Latin and 


» from head of de- - 


Mill- | 
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School, Petunia: N. Y., to teacher of his- 
tory, Senior High. School, ‘Huntington, - 


Wulff, - Dagmar c., fromm instructor in - 
home economics, Pennsylvania State Col-. 


.. lege, State College, Pa.,.to teacher of home . 
‘economics, Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. : 


Yeomans, Nina Alicia, from assistant, de- 
partment of religious education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; New’ York - 


' City, to secretary of religious education, 
Religious Education Council, Province ie 


Quebec, Canada. 
Young, Elizabeth ‘B., appeinced head of 


department of education, Greensboro Col- 
= lege, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘Young, Lloyd P., from director of re- 
search, Public Schools, Holyoke, Mass., to . 
superintendent of Public Shem, Berlin, . - 


N. H.- 


Zahnen, Helena, iu instructor in for- _ 


- eign languages, High School, Globe, Ariz., 


to instructor in foreign languages, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

-Ziemann, Winona E., from teacher ‘of 
sixth and seventh gredés, Public Schools, 
Dayton, N. Y.,, 
Public Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Recent cheign i in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Allen, Vera L., oun instructor in psy- 


chology, and kindergarten critic, State Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., to elementary . 
school supérvisor and teacher of . third 


grade, Blue Ridge Industrial School, Bris, - 
_ Greene County, Va. 


Andrews, Mrs. B. M. B., from dean of © 
women and head of physical education de- 


_partment, Guilford College, N. C., to pro- - 


fessor of physical education, Rhode Island 


' College of: Education, Providence, R. I. 


Barwick, Doreen, from elementary 


teacher, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J., 


to teacher of English and: history, Don- - 
gan Hall, Staten Island, N. ¥. 
Beetlestone, Guy, from. head of mathe- 
matics department, Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J., to teacher of mathe--. 
matics, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. - - 
Benroth, E. May, from principal of High 


to teacher of sixth grade, . | 
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School, Convoy, Ohio, to. supervisor of 
. study hall, High School, Glendale, Ohio. 

Boggess, Bessie, from director of health 
education, Little Rock, Ark., to director 
_of cafeteria, Stout Institute, iesenesanen 
Wis. 

Bond, Alice Cc. appointed | instructor in 
physical education, Miss Harris’ ‘Private 
School, Miami, Fla. 


‘Bond,. Eva, from secretary to a member : 
af the New York Stock’ Exchange, New 
York City, to teacher of shorthand and _ 


typewriting,, High School, Fort:Lee, N. J. 

Bull, Dorothy Agnes, appointed director 
-of young people’s work, Westchester 
Y.M.C.A. and Sunday School Association, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Burrow, Blanche, from director of physi- 


“cal education for women, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., to instructor in 


physical education, Margaret Eaton School, 


Toronto, Can. 
Caldwell, Ellen R., from grade iain 
Donelson Elementary. School, Donelson, 


Tenn., to teacher of mathematics and 

_ science, Donelson High School, Donelson, 
‘Tenn. 6 ; 
‘cit, Elizabeth, - from - secretary, 


Craigniyle, Marache, and Company, New | 


York City, to teacher of secretarial subjects, 

‘The Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. 

_° Coe, Marian, from teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Athens, Ohio, to critic 


_teacher of second grade, Public Schools, . 


‘Gunnison, Colo. - 

Cogbill, Carolyn, appointed. atin: prin- 
- cipal, A. P. Hill School, Petersburg, Va. 
Collins, Lurah D.,: from. instructor in 
- geography, Maryland State Normal School, 


Salisbury, Md., to teacher of English; High - 


School, Snow Hill, Md. 


Combs, Enid W., from supervisor of art, — 


’ Public Schools, Niles, Mich., to teacher of 
.. art, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich.’ 


Conroy, Gertrude, from teacher of home- 


‘making, Central Junior High School, 

Kansas City, Kan., to teacher of home- 

making, High School, Long Beach, L. I. . 
Creaser, Marion, from art teacher; Pub- 


lic Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich., to asso- 
- ciate supervisor of art, Public Schools and © 


Junier College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Darbie, J. H. Morrison, from instructor 


= glewood, N. J., 


_ eighth grades, 
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in Latin, Englewood School for: Boys, En- 


French, High School, Harrington, : Del. 
‘Dexter,-Alda O., appointed young peo-. 
ple’s worker, Broome ‘Street Tebeenaise, 4 
New York City. BF al 
‘Dickinson, Norma, ‘(econ instructor in 
physical education, Public Schools, Kalama-: 
z00, Mich., ‘to health education and girl 


_ reserve ‘secretary, Y. .W.C.A., Benton Har- a 
‘bor and. St. Joseph, Mo. , 


. Dunlap, Eleanor, from teacher of Eng: 
lish, High School, Sharpsville, Ind., to in- 


‘ structor in English. and speech, Stephens 


College, Columbia, Mo. 


Dye, Artie Lee, ‘from teacher of home — - 
* economics, 


Berea Junior ‘High School, 
Berea, Ky., to teacher of home economics, 7 


‘High Sehool, Lewes, Del. 


Eakin, Ruth O., from student adviser, 
Spelman College, ‘Atlanta, Ga., to visiting . 


_ teacher, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman,” Evelyn E., from educational 
secretary, United Parents’ Association, New . 
York City, to instructor in parental educa- - 
tion, Board of Education; Dallas; Tex. 

Faddis, Elizabeth, from: grade teacher, 


- Public. Schools, Dunn Station, Pa., to kinder- 4 


garten, Public Schools, Ingram, Pa. 
Farmer, Beulah B., appointed instructor 
in social sciences, Edward Waters College, 


. Jacksonville, Fla. 


- Farrere, Helene, . from. Snctrecter in 
French and German, Juilliard. School of 
Music, New York City, to teacher of 
French, Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y.. 

Finch, Helen, appointed nursery. school 
teacher, Virginia Vail School, Forest Hills, 
N. Y. 

Finesilver, Blanche, from teacher of fifth. 
and eighth grades, Public Schools, South. 
Windsor, Conn., to teacher of fifth and . 
Public Schools, Belleville, - 
N. J. 


Fitchen, Margaret, from remedial teacher 


in primary ‘department, 


The Anderson 
School, 


Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., to 


" nursery school. teacher, Cornell Medical 


Centre, New York City. 
Flinn, Barbara, from teacher gma 
garten, Oxford School, Hartford, Conn..,- 


‘teacher of kindergarten, Hoboken pcs a 


Hoboken, N. J. 


. This list of appointments: will be continued i in the laauiing ReEcorp. 


to instructor in Latin and ~ 





